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Constitution of tbe SYberation. 

articles Mil* 

* 

(Adopted October 21, 1895.) 

* 

v? I.—NAME. 

This organization shall be known as the Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers in New York City. 

II.—OBJECT. 

The object of the Federation is to bring the organized intelli¬ 
gence and love of our churches to bear upon the material, social, eco¬ 
nomic, civic and spiritual interests of the family life of our city, and 
through interdenominational conference and Co-operation to meet its 
every religious and moral need. 

III.—METHOD. 

The object of the Federation is to be effected: 

(1.) By a thorough investigation of various sections of the city, 
in co-operation with the churches in such sections, for the purpose of 
obtaining data on which to base an accurate knowledge of the social 
life and of the churches, in order to determine action appropriate and 
necessary to secure the well-being of the home-life of each section. 

(2.) By the co-operation of the Federation with existing agencies 
to meet the needs disclosed. 

(3.) By stimulating the creation of new agencies wherever exist¬ 
ing agencies prove inadequate. 
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F EDERATION will be issued quar¬ 
terly, with monthly supplements, 
as the record and organ of the Federa¬ 
tion of Churches and Christian Workers 
in New York City. 

It is not sent forth as a new periodi¬ 
cal, but simply as a publication necessary 
to carry, to the acquaintance and con¬ 
science of the churches of investigated 
districts, such facts and recommendations 
as appear in the report herein contained. 

Moreover, FEDERATION is de¬ 
signed to prove that the plan of the 
central organization is practical, and is in 
harmony with the whole spirit of Christian 
work in our day, both in its foreign 
missionary and home missionary aspects. 


Subscription, $1.00 per Annum. 
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Federation esteems itself fortunate in 
making its appearance when the city’s 
interest. in Christian co-operation has 
been stimulated by the recent Ecumen¬ 
ical Conference on Foreign Missions. 
In emphatic utterances, failing to com¬ 
mand universal assent, and in calm, 
fraternal and irresistible speech, the 
need of comity and co-operation has 
been exhibited by that Conference to 
all Christendom. A co-operative par- 
ishing of the world’s unoccupied for¬ 
eign missionary areas, and an enlarged 
co-operative provision of the institu¬ 
tional attachments to foreign mission¬ 
ary work wjll probably result from it. 
Co-operation is necessary to preach the 
gospel to every nation, as soon as love 
for our Lord, guided by wisdom, can 
effect it; co-operation is equally neces¬ 
sary for preaching the Gospel to every 
person, and for teaching every nation, 
already knowing our Lord, to observe 
whatsoever things He hath command¬ 
ed. Federation therefore pleads for 
the translation into action of the emo¬ 
tions of Christian co-operation awak¬ 
ened by the Ecumenical Conference. 

£ 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Fed¬ 
eration, in referring to its nationality 
directories and studies of canvassed As¬ 
sembly Districts, showed how the ab¬ 
normal conditions of any nationality 
can thereby be revealed for church 
and charitable work. A striking proof 
of the actual value of this claim has 
been recently given. A letter ad¬ 
dressed to the secretary of the Federa¬ 
tion read as follows: 


“ Mr. Jacob A. Riis has referred me 
to you for information. I am one of 
the Committee interested in the kinder¬ 
garten for colored children, now located 
at 2B4 West 41st Street. The public ' 
school has this year established one in 
that very block, so the Committee feel 
that one is no longer needed there, and 
propose to close it in May. A few of 
us are anxious to discover another lo¬ 
cality where the colored population is 
dense and needs just the sort of practi¬ 
cal missionary work done by an active 
kindergartner. Can you tell me of 
such a locality? We have the organi¬ 
zation and the funds have not been 
difficult to raise, so it seems a pity to 
abandon the enterprise.” 

In reply to Mrs. Walton’s letter it 
was pointed out that the canvass of the 
XIX Assembly District had revealed 
that one-tenth of the city’s colored pop¬ 
ulation live in three blocks border¬ 
ing on West End Avenue between 60th 
and 64th Streets, and that the morale 
of these negroes was discovered, in that 
canvass, to be exceedingly low. This 
has led to the location in that neigh¬ 
borhood of the new kindergarten, and 
the recent concert in the Madison Square 
Garden on its behalf was so successful 
that it starts with prospects of useful¬ 
ness even greater than that attending 
the old one in West 41st Street. The 
Federation is now canvassing the pop¬ 
ulation of the locality from which the 
kindergarten was removed, and it may 
be that the study will disclose that the 
public school kindergarten does not 
fully meet the needs of the old locality. 
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A Striking Testimony of the value of 
Federation work for religious purposes 
is furnished by the continued success 
of the Episcopal Church of the Arch¬ 
angel. At the time of the canvass of 
the XXI Assembly District that 
church was in such a depleted condi¬ 
tion that the newly designated rector 
hesitated to accept the charge. The 
canvass of the blocks from 110th to 
120th Streets west of 7th Avenue 
showed, however, tha# two - thirds of 
the 632 Episcopalian families in those 
blocks were without a church home. 
The Rector, Rev. George S. Pratt, in a 
letter of date March 13th, says: 

‘ ‘ It was on the basis of this showing 
that I took up the work, and the re¬ 
sults have abundantly justified the ba¬ 
sis. Beginning a year ago last October 
with about 30 families, I have now by 
actual count a calling list of 428 fami¬ 
lies.” 

The congregation, almost extinct at 
that time, has been self-supporting 
from the second' Sunday. The direc¬ 
tory of religious families furnished Mr. 
Pratt permitted him at the outset to 
invite to the resumed services the en¬ 
tire Protestant Episcopal constituency. 
$17,000 have been gathered to provide 
the congregation with a place of wor¬ 
ship of its own. The Crypt of the Ca¬ 
thedral of St. John the Divine has been 
utilized by the congregation, Through 
the kindness of Bishop Potter, for sev¬ 
eral months past, and the Federation is 
glad to have had a part in the reclama¬ 
tion to regularity of worship of such a 
large number of Episcopalian families. 

Interest in Work among the Italians 

seems to be on the increase in our city. 
Three inquiries for the location of new 
enterprises have been made at the Fed¬ 
eration office within the last few weeks. 
The sociological study of the Italians 
in the XIV Assembly District will 
be of interest to all who are investiga¬ 


ting the nature and needs of this en¬ 
larging group of the city’s foreign born 
population. 

Co-operation in the XXIst Assembly 
District is moving along the lines of 
the Federation’s ideal, namely, the co¬ 
operative parish care of the city. A 
large amount of continuous visitation 
in parishes assigned to different church¬ 
es in that district, to the end of discov¬ 
ering and recovering to regularity of 
worship the out-of-church and newly- 
arrived Protestant families, has been 
carried on. The churches, moreover^ 
have entered upon work for oversight, 
of parishes assigned them, in moral 
matters. Nearly every church in the 
district recently investigated the legal¬ 
ity of the saloon licenses within its re¬ 
spective parish, and one of these licen¬ 
ses has thereby been broken. It was 
shown that the applicant for the liquor 
license had made false statements in 
his sworn testimony, and, this consti¬ 
tutes actionable cause for the forfeiture 
of license. The same was done in the 
case of a saloon which had degenerated 
into a disorderly house, through the co¬ 
operation of the Morningside Heights 
Association. A public meeting in the 
interest of acquainting the citizens of 
the district with their rights under the 
Raines Law has been recently held, and 
the churches are to look up the legality 
of the licenses issued for the Excise 
year beginning May 1st, 1900. This 
co-operation of the churches in the 
XXI Assembly District, to meet the 
concrete moral obligations about their 
doors, is of far more value to the cause 
of Christian co-operation in general 
than the most eloquent resolution-writ¬ 
ing concerning co-operation in the ab¬ 
stract, and Federation issues its con¬ 
gratulations and Godspeed to the Aux¬ 
iliary which, under the vigorous lead¬ 
ership of Dr. John P. Peters, is doing 
such telling work. 
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The Co-operative Visitation of the par¬ 
ish of the Church of the Archangel has 
discovered that among the 1,595 fami¬ 
lies assigned the church and living with¬ 
in its area two years ago, over 350 new 
families without a church-home have 
moved into the district. Of these, 287 
have been reported by the Episcopal 
rector to the neighboring churches for 
which they have a preference; among 
them, Morningside Baptist Church, 37; 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 34; Grace 
Methodist Episcopal, 26; New York 
Presbyterian, 26. 

The Eleventh and Thirteenth Assembly 
Districts of Manhattan are now under or¬ 
ganization. 15,000 families have al¬ 
ready been canvassed, . and 8,900 of 
these are already carded for tabulation. 

The need of Federation work in these 
districts has already been proven by the 
conditions of 5,036 families in thirteen 
blocks between 7th and 9th Avenues, 
whose cards had been sent to the 
•churches two. weeks ago. 1,541 were 
without a church-home. Of these 347 
were Roman Catholic and 1,194 Prot¬ 
estants and Hebrews. Of the Protest¬ 
ants and Hebrews, 458 were colored and 
736 white. Of the 736 whites 149 were 
Hebrew, leaving 587 white Protestant 
families without a church-home. 

The 1,482 Protestant families in these 
blocks, claiming church-homes, specify 
over 150 separate Protestant churches 
as their places of worship, and the 
Roman Catholic specify about 20 separ¬ 
ate places. Hence while one fourth of 
the Protestant churches of the city have 
parishioners in thirteen blocks of the 
Twenty-First Assembly District, over 
one-fourth of the Protestant population 
has no regular church home. It has 
been nobody’s business to go into every 
dwelling of any block to discover the 
out-of-church families sandwiched in 
between the families with a regular 
place of worship, and the consequence is 


that over one-fourth of the population 
is unattached anywhere. 

j* 

The Federation is indebted to Dr. 
Herman Hollerith, of Washington, for 
a second tabulating machine. 

Anticipating this gift, the Investiga¬ 
tion Committee of the Federation, in 
May last, directed that “the family” 
be the unit of all future investigation. 

In the tabulation of the Fourteenth 
Assembly District of Manhattan and of 
the Seventeenth Ward of Brooklyn, the 
new directory and tabulation card was 
not used, but in the work upon the 
Fourth, Fifth, Eleventh and First 
Wards of Brooklyn, and in the work 
now under way in the Eleventh and 
Thirteenth Assembly Districts, a new 
card, designed to receive and tabulate 
information concerning a family as a 
whole, has been employed. 

This new card employs for the tabu¬ 
lation of information, concerning the 
family, all the space utilized in the old 
card for an individual’s record, and it 
will be particularly valuable for a com¬ 
parison of the comparative hold of the 
public schools and the Sunday, schools 
upon the children of the city. The in¬ 
formation will be minutely given both 
by age and sex. 

The two electric machines used by 
the Federation have been permanently 
set up to count all the information re¬ 
ceived by these cards. By passing 
them from one to another, and by the 
use of switch cords, all the information 
can be continuously tabulated, and the 
Federation tabulations hereafter will 
never be delayed more than a week or 
two beyond the completion of a canvass. 

In its equipment for sociological in¬ 
vestigation the Federation is believed 
to be better provided than any agency 
in the city making wide inquiries. 

All who are interested in the matter 
are invited to visit, at any time, the 
tabulating rooms of the Federation. 
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“ The Census Enumerators, who take 
the population by domiciliary visita¬ 
tion, are not allowed to ask individuals 
as to their religious connections. In 
the first place, they have but a short 
time in which to complete their work; 
in the second place, their schedules are 
already overburdened with inquiries; 
and, in the third place, the constitu¬ 
tional provisions of the First Amend¬ 
ment, restraining Congress from mak¬ 
ing any law ‘respecting an establish¬ 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,’ is interpreted as for¬ 
bidding it. 

“ This is the reason we cannot have, 
in this country, what the census reports 
of Canada, Australia and certain other 
countries include—statistics of religious 
population. ” 

The foregoing is extracted from Dr. 
H. A. Carroll’s book, “The Religious 
Forces of the United States.” 

This is at once the justification of the 
ordinary investigation of the Federa¬ 
tion and of a special inquiry which it is 
about to institute concerning the relig¬ 
ious situation in New York. 

In the census of 1890 the Government 
authorities corresponded with the clerks 
of presbyteries, secretaries of dioceses, 
etc., throughout the country, and se¬ 
cured from them a tabulation of the 
communicants in the various religious 
bodies throughout all sections of the 
land. In this way, it appeared that 
there were 2,512,806 communicants, or 
32.85 per cent., in the population of the 
United States. 

The census month for the whole 
country is June, and one defect in a 
religious census so conducted is a lack 
of identity between the populations 
compared. In the census now under 
way in New York the facts of June 1st 
only are received and tabulated by the 
Federal enumerators, but when corre¬ 
spondence was carried on in 1890 with 
the New York presbyterial clerks, etc., 


the number of communicants reported 
by them might have excluded many 
who were included in the census of June, 
and certainly did include a great many 
who in June were not communicant 
members of the churches and possibly 
not citizens of the Ignited States. 

Moreover, the report on the churches 
was not issued until 1894, or four years 
after the census was taken. At a date 
much earlier than this, the population 
of New York City was announced, and 
if the communicant population of New 
York could have been ascertained in 
June, 1890, a comparison could have 
been made of the actual number of 
communicants in the New York 
churches on June 1st, 1890. This, in 
turn, could have been announced to the 
city years before the issue of the census 
report upon the churches of the coun¬ 
try. 

The Federation’s tabulations of the 
religious adherence of the varying popu¬ 
lations of this city are the only study 
of such tendencies made in our land, 
and the Federation is about to corre¬ 
spond with all churches of this city, of 
all creeds, in order to ascertain the re¬ 
ligious population at June 1st, 1900. 
This information it will tabulate not 
only by religious communions, but by 
wards and Assembly districts, after in¬ 
quiring the method of locality tabula¬ 
tion in the forthcoming Federal Census 
report upon the population of the city. 

By correspondence with the authori¬ 
ties in Washington, it is believed that 
the population figures in New York can 
be secured at an early date, and, as 
soon as they are issued, comparison can 
thus be made between these figures and 
the religious census figures which the 
Federation will accumulate and tabu¬ 
late. 

Much work preparatory to this effort 
has already been done by the Federa¬ 
tion, especially in the preparation of 
accurate lists of the churches by As- 
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sembly districts, and in this respect the 
Federation gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance which has been rendered by 
many pastors in all boroughs of the 
city. 

If the pastors who receive the forms 
from the Federation office will be as 
kind in filling out the information, 
New York will have a complete relig¬ 
ions tabulation, which will be of value 
to all the churches and church exten¬ 
sion conpnittees. 

Three Federations have been for¬ 
warded in the neighborhood of New 
York through the advice and addresses 
of Dr. Laidlaw within the last three 
months, one in Plainfield, N. J., an¬ 
other in Bayonne, N. J., and a third in 
Hartford, Conn. Advice has also been 
given to. a Federation movement in 
Montclair, N. J., and Dr. Laidlaw has 
been asked to speak before the com¬ 
mittee forming a Federation in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, early in June. 

The Constitution of the Hartford 
Federation, while reproducing many 
features of the Constitution of our local 
Federation, has several features which 
make it more dynamic and definite; 
notably the third article, which speci¬ 
fies that the members of the Federation 
are the churches accepting its constitu¬ 
tion and appointing delegates. 

Such a clause could not have been in¬ 
serted in the New York Federation at 
the outset and would not have been ap¬ 
proved for the Hartford Federation but 
for the belief that the times are now 
ripe for such a courageous step. On 
the other hand, the New York Federa¬ 
tion believes that, in districts where 
there are sub-Federations, only the 
churches adopting the constitution of 
an auxiliary shall be deemed to be mem¬ 
bers of it, and an amendment to the 
By-Laws embodying this advance has 
been prepared. 


The Hartford Seminary Record of May, 
1900, contains the following articles on 
Church Federation movements: “The 
Federation, its Nature and Function,” 
Prof. A. T. Perry; “Church Federa¬ 
tion in England,” Prof. A. L. Gil- 
lett; “The New York Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers,” 
Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Ph.D.; “Fed¬ 
eration in Pennsylvania,” Rev. Wm. 
C. Webb; “ Federation in New Haven,” 
Rev. W. L. Phillips, D.D.; “Federa¬ 
tion in Winsted,” Rev. N. M. Calhoun; 

‘ ‘ Federation in Hartf ord;” “ Connecti¬ 
cut Bible Society and Federation,” Rev. 
H. B. Roberts; “Interdenominational 
Commission in Maine,” Rev. D. P. 
Hatch; “National Committee on Fed¬ 
eration.” 

These articles have been issued in a 
booklet of forty-three 8vo. pages, and 
may be had for fifteen cents, postpaid, 
by addressing the Hartford Seminary 
Press, Hartford, Conn. 

j* 

The Motive and Function of the Fed¬ 
eration movement is very well outlined 
by Prof. Alfred T. Perry, of Hartford, 
Conn., President-elect of Marietta Col¬ 
lege, Ohio, as follows: 

“ The congestion of population in our 
cities has brought new conditions of 
• work to the churches. It is no longer 
possible for the ministry of a place 
.to know all the individuals and their 
church relations without co-operation. 
Such a fact as that quoted by Dr. Laid¬ 
law is characteristic of modern city 
conditions. One-fourth of all the Prot¬ 
estant ministers in New York were call¬ 
ing on families connected with their 
several churches and all living within 
one area of eighteen blocks, while one- 
third of all the Protestant families of 
that same district were without church 
homes. Nothing can cure such a con¬ 
dition except the co-operation of all, 
and the thorough organization of the 
work. Division of labor and combina- 
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tion of workers, those potent principles 
of the industrial world, must be adopted 
by the Church of Christ if effective 
work is to be done and economic waste 
prevented.” 

“ The church entering the Federation 
does not lay aside any of its denomina¬ 
tional affiliations or obligations, it sim¬ 
ply undertakes with other Christian 
churches of its own neighborhood to do 
the work of Christ more efficiently. 

“While thus drawing all the church¬ 
es of a given community together for a 
permanent co-operation and the corre¬ 
lation of their activities, while express¬ 
ing the essential unity of all Christians 
in those churches, the Federation does 
not erect a new denomination. The 
union is local, it is for service; it estab¬ 
lishes no authority over any church, 
all service is freely undertaken, no com¬ 
pulsion is possible in any case. The 
work of all is systematized, but not 
controlled. ” 

c ‘ How to reach effectively with the 
gospel every individual in the commu¬ 
nity is the problem which presses on 
the churches. The Federation solves 
it through the co-operative parish plan. 
To every church a given geographical 
area for which it shall be responsible— 
that is the watchword. This does not 
mean, of course, that all the people of 
that area are assigned to any one church, 
but simply that this one church agrees 
to see to it that every individual in that 
section who does not already have a 
church home shall have an invitation 
presented to him to attach himself to 
some church, not of necessity the church 
of that district, but the church of his 
own choice. The invitation is an invi¬ 
tation to the Church of Christ, not to 
any one branch of it. Herein is the 
co-operation. The church of the dis¬ 
trict reports to other churches those 
whom it finds with preferences for oth¬ 
ers. It will receive like reports from 
other districts. There is no way in 


which every soul can surely be reached 
in our cities except by such a geograph¬ 
ical division of the territory into par¬ 
ishes, and the assignment of each par¬ 
ish to one particular church. That 
this plan requires a considerable degree 
of Christian fraternity is admitted; that 
such a degree is now existent in most 
of the churches is however believed. 

“The other chief department of the 
work of the Federation will be along 
the line of civic reform. The Chris¬ 
tian forces of the city are disorganized 
and at a great disadvantage in any con¬ 
flict with the forces of evil. The sa¬ 
loon is organized, and has its influence 
in politics; the church is not organized 
and has practically no influence in pol¬ 
itics. Bad men in office advance evil 
ends. Good men in office have no back¬ 
ing in their attempts to promote good 
ends. The cause of righteousness in 
all our cities waits for the consolida¬ 
tion of the Christian forces of the city 
and for some recognized instrumental¬ 
ity for expressing the united Christian 
sentiment of the community in regard 
to all moral issues.” 

j* 

The Federation is bereft of an advo¬ 
cate and friend, in company with a 
myriad other good causes, by the la¬ 
mented death of Dr. Storrs. An Hon¬ 
orary Vice-President of the Federation 
from the time it commenced work in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, one of Dr. 
Storrs’ last official acts was to express 
the hope, over his signature, that Con¬ 
gregationalism would enter heartily 
into the movement. 

Federation tenders its congratulations 
to the successful advocates of the 
change which makes the Methodist 
itinerancy more plastic to the needs of 
the time. That change was almost es¬ 
sential to the success of the Federation’s 
co-operative parish system. To Dr. 
North, devoted pleader and leader for 
the work of Methodism in our cities, 
and staunch friend of the Federation, 
especial felicitations! 
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The Fourteenth Assembly District. 


The Fourteenth Assembly District, 
like the Twenty-first Assembly Dis¬ 
trict, comprises a tenement house and 
a private house population. Therefore 
the Federation employed, in its can¬ 
vass, the two forms designed for these 
different social strata. This explains 
the divergent totals occurring in the 
statistics of the following report. 9,353 
families were canvassed on the tene¬ 
ment house form, and 1,044 families 
on the private residence form—10,397 
families in all. 417 families refused 
information, and there were 43,369 per¬ 
sons in the families canvassed, an aver¬ 
age of 4.1 persons to a family. Up¬ 
ward of 750 families, owing to the pro¬ 
nounced foreign character of the dis¬ 
trict, refused admission as well as 
information to the visitors, most of the 
refusals being to the women canvass¬ 
ers, and the Federation, guided by this 
experience, is now employing men only 
in visitation work. The population of 
the district in 1895 was 47,405, and 
must be now slightly above 50,000 per¬ 
sons. The canvass, therefore, covered 
about 90 per cent, of the population, 
and it is a hopeful sign for Federation 
investigation that a district so largely 
foreign could be covered so proportion¬ 
ately well. 

The leading nationality are the Ger¬ 
mans, who furnish 38.4 per cent, of the 
families visited; Americans are next 
with 26.4 per cent.; and third are the 
Italians with 10.3 per cent. The Ger¬ 
mans, Americans and Irish are found 
in every one of the thirty-two blocks 
of the district; and there are Italians 
in every block but one. Americans, as 
might be expected, are the most even 
in distribution, having not less than 
twenty families in any block, while 
there are two blocks with less than 
twenty German families, and thirteen 
with less than twenty Irish families. 


The Italians, while distributed lightly 
in many blocks, show the same ten¬ 
dency to segregation that has been ob¬ 
served in their case elsewhere. 73.5 
per cent, of them are found in four 
blocks of the district, and in three out 
of these four blocks they are the lead¬ 
ing nationality. 

The Irish families comprise only 9.5 
per cent., a proportion very much 
smaller than in any other district hith¬ 
erto studied by the Federation. On 
the other hand, the Slavonic peoples, 
as well as the Germans and Italians, 
are present in the Fourteenth Assem¬ 
bly District in larger numbers than in 
any other region hitherto studied. 5.3 
per cent, of the families are Hungari¬ 
ans; 3.1 per cent, are Russians; and 
the Poles and Bohemians have each 
100 families or over of the 10,397 fami¬ 
lies tabulated. The Austrians number 
195 families, while the English fami¬ 
lies number only 108, making ten na¬ 
tionalities with 100 families or over. 
Of nationalities with under 100 fami¬ 
lies each there are fifteen. The can¬ 
vassers did not encounter a single col¬ 
ored family. 

The number of families in each block 
of the district will be found in the ta¬ 
ble on the next page, where it should 
be observed that, from Avenue A east, 
and in the southern section of Tier E, 
the Slavonic peoples are found in near¬ 
ly every block. The two leading na¬ 
tionalities in each block of the district 
are shown on the chart on page 11. 

The number of individuals in each 
of these nationalities is computed in the 
table on page 13, its lower section. 
The numerical order of the persons in 
the households of each of them is spe¬ 
cially inserted at the top of that table. 

A study of the number of children 
in families of these nationalities reveals 
the fact that the Slavonic nations have, 
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as a rule, the highest number of chil¬ 
dren, and that among the Germanic 
peoples the Austrians, .who, like the 
Slavs of the Fourteenth Assembly Dis¬ 
trict, are predominantly Hebrew, have 
the largest average. This has sugges¬ 
ted a study of the average number of 
children in the various religious com¬ 
munions. The exact average of chil¬ 
dren for each of the nationalities in the 
■A district is as follows: 


American 

1.97 

Herman 

1.96 

Russian 

2.65 

Canadian 

1.00 

Austrian 

2.61 

Hungarian 2.43 

Cuban 

1.80 

Dutch 

2.25 

Bohemian 

2.42 

English 

1.87 

Belgian 

1.00 

Polish 

2.29 

Scotch 

1.64 

Swiss 

1.40 

French 

1.78 

Walsh 

1,57 

Norwegian 

2.75 

Italian 

2.32 

IrUh 

1.00 

Swedish 

1.62 

Spanish 

2.66 



Danish 

.50, 

Greek 

.83 



Australian?. 

Chinese 

.29 


The exact number of children per 
family in the Protestant, Roman Cath¬ 
olic and Hebrew families, and the pro¬ 
portions of them with from one to nine 
children each, are as follows: 
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It will be noticed that the average 
number o£ children in the Protestant 
families is 1.85, in the Roman Catholic 
2.03, and in the Hebrew 2.54 children. 
This in itself would not prove that 
Protestantism, in the Fourteenth As¬ 
sembly District, is likely to have a 
smaller increase, through the birthrate, 
than is Roman Catholicism; or that the 
growth of the Hebrew population of 
New York through the birthrate will 
make a rapid advance on both Protes¬ 
tantism and Roman Catholicism; but, 
joined with the detailed study of the 
table above, there is no doubt that this 
statistical induction is true. It should 
be noticed that only 16.6 per cent, of 
the Hebrews are without children, 
whereas 28.3 per cent, of the Protes¬ 
tants are without children. It should 
be noticed that six times as many He¬ 
brew families have nine children as 
have the Protestant families; and that 
for every Protestant family with eight 
children there are proportionately four 
Hebrew and twice as many with seven 
children. At the other end of the ta¬ 
ble it appears that the proportion of 
Protestant families with but one or two 
children is larger than that of the He¬ 
brew families with one or two children. 

Among the several Protestant com¬ 
munions there are several whose aver¬ 
age of children is higher than the Ro¬ 
man Catholic average, notably the 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian; but, 
excepting the Free Methodist, there is 
not a single Protestant communion in 
which the average is as high as the 
Hebrew. This tends to confirm the 
induction above stated, for it is not 
likely that fifteen Protestant commu¬ 
nions should each show an average 
lower than the Hebrew, unless there is 
something in the genius of the Hebrew 
household traditions which is favorable 
to fecundity as compared with the ten¬ 
dencies of modern Protestantism. A 
Spencerian sociologist might approve 


of this expression of “individuation,” 
but when it is noticed that the Unclass¬ 
ified Protestant average is lower than 
the entire Protestant average, and that 
the Unspecified and Agnostic averages 
are yet lower, a Christian student of 
the Kingdom of which the child is the 
type may well ask whither Protestant¬ 
ism is tending. It is clear, at any rate, 
so far at least as the Fourteenth As¬ 
sembly District is concerned, that 
Protestantism’s probabilities of growth 
through birthrate are much lower than 
the Hebrew, and the fact that the lead¬ 
ing Protestant communion of the dis¬ 
trict, the Lutheran, has but 1.74 chil¬ 
dren per family, as against 2.03 chil¬ 
dren in the Roman Catholic families, 
shows that the district is not a hopeful 
nursery for New York’s future Protes¬ 
tantism. When it is further noted that 
the number of girls in Protestant fami¬ 
lies is 145 less than the number of boys, 
whereas there are 109 more girls than 
boys in the Roman Catholic families, 
and one more in the Hebrew, the prob¬ 
abilities of Protestant growth through 
birthrate shrink much smaller. 

The proportions of Roman Catholic, 
Hebrew and Protestant families in the 
district, as well as the absolute number 
of families of each of these households 
of faith, are shown by the chart on page 
14. The proportions and figures are 
given for each block. 

Roman Catholicism and Protestant¬ 
ism, it should be noted, are both found 
in every block of the district, and He¬ 
brews .are found in every block but 
one. The largest proportion of He¬ 
brews is found, as a rule, in the blocks 
on the southern edge of the district, 
and in one tier of the district the north¬ 
ward extension of the Hebrews presents 
much the appearance of a wedge, with 
its head toward the assembly districts 
of the city where the Hebrews have a 
yet higher percentage. The Hebrews 
include 16.81 per cent, of the families. 
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Lutheranism’s percentage is 12.31 per 
cent., and Episcopalianism’s but 10.41 
per cent., these being the only Protes¬ 
tant communions whose percentage is 
above 10 per cent. The entire Protes¬ 
tantism of the district includes hut 
38.95 per cent., of the families, as 
against 16.81 per cent. Hebrew, and 
44.14 per cent. Roman Catholic. A 
divided Protestantism is impotent to 
influence the social advance of the dis¬ 
trict. Even when federated it includes 



only two-fifths of the population. It 
should federate for efficiency and econ¬ 
omy. An enlarged social service is the 
only route to its self-extension. The 
precise proportions of the various types 
of Protestantism are tabulated on page 
15, and the absolute figures are also in¬ 
serted, page 16. 

The Residence and Religious Con¬ 
ditions on page 20 show that the He¬ 
brews are recent arrivals in the district 
as compared with the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. 

Adding together the number of fam¬ 
ilies who have lived in their apartments 
under a month, from one to three 
months, from three to six months, and 
from six months to a year, it appears 
that only 28 per cent, of the Protes¬ 
tants have been under a year in the 
apartments where they were canvassed; 
only 34 per cent, of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics, whereas 44.4 per cent, of the He¬ 
brews have been under a year in their 
apartments. That is to say, nearly one- 
half of the Hebrew population had not 
been an entire year in the apartments 
where they were found. Continuing 
this same comparison to the beginning 
of a two years’ residence, it would ap¬ 
pear that 41.2 per cent, of the Protes¬ 
tants had lived in the apartments in 
which they were canvassed under two 
years; 48 per cent, of the Roman Cath¬ 
olics ; whereas 60 per cent, of the He¬ 
brew families had not been two years 
in their apartments. That is to say, 
60 per cent, of the Hebrew population 
had entered the district within two 
years before the canvass was made. 
Comparing, now, the blocks where the 
Hebrew population is the largest, with 
the blocks throughout the district, it is 
apparent that the comparatively recent 
arrival of the Hebrews is responsible 
for the small percentage of families res¬ 
ident in some of the blocks for a period 
above two years. The Hebrew percen¬ 
tage in Tier C, Block 1, is 59.3 per cent., 
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and in that block 54.8 per cent, of the 
population had been resident under two 
years. The next largest percentage of 
Hebrew residence is in Tier C, Block 2, 
and in that block 47.2 per cent, of the 
population have been there under two 
years. 

Figuring the matter by computing 
the average length of residence of the 
families of Protestant and Hebrew pro¬ 
clivities, it would appear that Protes- 
tanism has a minimum residence of 2.3 
years, and the Hebrews a mimimum 
residence of 1.6 years. This, like the pg 
percentage basis, proves the compara¬ 
tively recent arrival of the Hebrews. 

While the residence and religious 
conditions are under consideration, it 
should be noted that the average resi¬ 
dence of the people in the apartments 
of the Fourteenth Assembly District is 
longer than generally assumed. The 
minimum average residence of the 10,- 
397 families is 2.2 years. There are 
only nine blocks in the district in which 
50 per cent, or over of the population p V 
have moved into their apartments with- * 
in the last two years; that is to say, 
there are 23 blocks out of the 32 where¬ 
in the average residence is much above 
two years. These blocks can be picked 
out from the following: 
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The figures for each religious com¬ 
munion and for each nationality will 
be found on page 20. 

The figures concerning the length of 
residence in New York City prove that 
Roman Catholicism has received many 
recruits from recent immigration to the 
United States, but that the Hebrew 
strength in the district is rather the 
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product of recent movements from 
other quarters of the city. Of the 
Roman Catholic families only 6.6 per 
cent, have been in the city under three 
years, while of the Hebrews only 3.4 
per cent, have been in New York under 
three years, and of Protestants only 1.4 
per cent. 23.1 per cent, of the Italians 
in the district have been in this coun¬ 
try under three years. The figures to 
ascertain the recent or remote arrival 
in New York of each of the national¬ 
ities and religious communions, and also 
of the population of each block are sup¬ 
plied on the same page. 

The section concerning property own¬ 
ers is of surpassing interest. Only 225 
of the 10,397 families own their dwell¬ 
ings, slightly over 2 per cent. Inas¬ 
much as the percentage of house own¬ 
ers in all Manhattan in 1890 was 6.3 
per cent., the Fourteenth Assembly 
District is evidently a tenantry popu¬ 
lace to an unusual degree. The bear¬ 
ing of this on the future of the district 
is momentous. It cannot but be that 
the district into which so many Italians 
have recently come, and into which the 
Hebrews are moving in such large num¬ 
bers, will lose more and more of its in¬ 
dependent characteristics, and the prob¬ 
lems of the East Side are shown by the 
canvass to press solidly against, and 
already to have passed, the Fourteenth 
street boundary commonly set as the 
limit of the “East Side.” 

It should be noticed that Protestant¬ 
ism comprises 55.1 per cent, of the 
house owning families, and if local 
Protestantism can embody the ‘ ‘ settle¬ 
ment ” principle, not only in technical 
“settlements”, but in the spirit of its 
house owning families, the district has 
leaven enough for the whole lump. 
Nevertheless, it should be noticed that 
but slightly above 3 per cent, of the 
local Protestant families are house own- 
and that technical “settlements” 
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essity. The percentage of Hebrew 
house owners is larger than the per¬ 
centage of house owning Roman Cath¬ 
olics. 

In the columns which show the fam¬ 
ilies occupying their first residence or 
otherwise in New York, and in those 
which show whether the families have 
lived elsewhere in America than in New 
York are interesting confirmations of 
foregoing observations. 

The Italians, for instance, supply 
about 45 per cent, of the families oc¬ 
cupying their first New York residence, 
while they are only slightly above 10 
per cent, of the entire population. On 
the other hand, they supply only 5 per 
cent, of the families who have lived 
elsewhere than in New York. These 
two things prove that the Italians of 
the district know America only through 
the medium of New York, and that 
many of them know New York only 
through the Fourteenth Assembly Dis¬ 
trict. Among their 1,075 families there 
are only two house-owners, but their 
prosperity in this regard is more pro¬ 
nounced than that of the seventeen 
other foreign nationalities among whom 
there is not a single house-owner. The 
Slavs are already among the house-own¬ 
ers of the district. The correspondence 
of the Italians and Slavs with European 
acquaintances is thus familiarizing 
many potential immigrants with the 
Fourteenth Assembly District, and, in 
the future, as in the past, immigrant 
families will go directly there from El¬ 
lis Island. 

The Religious Conditions of the 
district are portrayed on page 20. In 
the last two columns of the table appear 
the figures concerning the religious ad¬ 
herence of the father and mother. In 
the last column are entered the number 
of families in which the father and 
mother are of divergent religious pro¬ 
fession. 

Protestantism supplies 324 of the 539 


families in which the father and mother 
belong to different communions. Pro¬ 
testantism thus has 60 per cent, of the 
individuation expressed by marriage 
into a different religious group, while 
having only 39 per cent, of the entire 
population of the district. Of the 1,748 
Hebrew families, there are only 8 where 
the husband is other than a Hebrew. 
Only 4.5 per cent, of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic mothers have married outside of 
their faith. A proselytizing Protes¬ 
tantism will find in these facts a diffi¬ 
cult obstacle. 

There are 9 Protestant religious com¬ 
munions within which there is not a 
single family where the father and 
mother differ in religious affiliation. 
Of the eight wherein the parents differ 
in religious belief, Episcopalianism has 
the largest number, and Congregation¬ 
alism the largest percentage. 

The Russians and Italians of' the 
Fourteenth Assembly District have 
married entirely within their national¬ 
ity, and these facts again should be 
noted by those who attempt work 
among them. 

The social seclusiveness of these 
nationalities offers a barrier to begin¬ 
nings of work, but when that barrier is 
once passed, it will be favorable to suc¬ 
cess among them. 

Of the 10,397 families in the district, 
there are only 2,405 in which there 
are not baptised persons and of this 
number 1,595 are Hebrews. The 
primary sacrament has thus been ob¬ 
served in by far the greater number of 
the families in the district. Only 5.03 
per cent, of the Roman Catholic famil¬ 
ies lack baptised persons and only 13.09 
per cent, of the Protestants. Almost 
64 per cent, of the Protestant families, 
lacking baptised persons, are in the two 
classes—Unclassified Protestants and 
Unspecified. Even among the 11 Ag¬ 
nostic families there are 4 with baptised 
persons. Of the 710 Unclassified Pro- 
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testant families, 590 have baptised per¬ 
sons and of the 364 Unspecified, 95. 
Protestantism has thns the foundations 
for successful effort in the religious cul¬ 
ture of nearly its entire clientele. 

The religious efficiency of Hebrews, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
measured by possession of a regular 
place of worship, and of the various 
branches of Protestantism, is exhibited 
on Chart IX. On the same chart is ex¬ 


hibited the percentage of church rela¬ 
tionship among the various national¬ 
ities of the district. 

The Hebrews of the Fourteenth As¬ 
sembly District have practically desert¬ 
ed the synagogues. 93.7 per cent, of 
them are without a regular place of 
worship, and only 62 per cent, are pro¬ 
viding for the religious instruction of 
their children in the synagogues. The 
figures in detail will be found in the 
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section of page 20, headed, “ Religions 
Conditions by Family Unit.” 

Forty-eight per cent, [of the Protes¬ 
tants of the district are without a church 
home, and 38 per cent, of the Roman 
Catholics, almost one-third of the latter 
being Italians. 

Roman Catholicism, with its one 
church, is more efficient in discovering 
and attaching its people, than Protest¬ 
antism as a whole. But the branches 
of Protestantism which have places of 
worship within the Fourteenth As¬ 
sembly District, with two exceptions, 
are all more efficient among families of 
their positive faith than the local 
Roman church, so far at least as per¬ 
centage is concerned. Protestantism’s 
comparative inefficiency in the district 
is due to two causes, the large number 
of Unspecified Protestants, for whom 
no church has hitherto felt responsible, 
and the impossibility of doing in the two 
churches the work that ought to be done 
for the Germans. It may not be nec¬ 
essary to start a new German church, 
but there certainly ought to be Germau 
services, auxiliary to the English ser¬ 
vices, in some of the district’s churches. 
The local churches ought to get to¬ 
gether and settle the locality of them 
by co-operative discussion a^d decision. 

The record of Episcopalianism in the 
district, in having but 13.7 per cent, of 
its families without a church-home, al¬ 
most equals the record of Romanism in 
the Twenty-First Assembly District, 
where but 12.2 per cent, of the latter’s 
families lacked a church-home. This 
good record is due not only to the vig¬ 
orous work of Grace Chapel and St. 
Mark’s Church and Chapel, but to the 
aggressive policy of St. George’s Church, 
which has many parishioners in the dis¬ 
trict, and keeps trace of them by a per¬ 
fection of system which should be 
known and emulated by many churches 
of the city. But perfection of system 
along denominational lines will not 


meet the problems of the Fourteenth 
Assembly District; it will leave areas 
uncovered, for the reason that the 
churches of other communions are not 
as numerous or as strong in resources 
as either of the Episcopal churches, and 
the words of Canon Edmunds, in Trin¬ 
ity Church, on May 3d, relative to the 
foreign missionary obligations of the 
Church, are applicable to the co-opera¬ 
tive situation of the Fourteenth As¬ 
sembly District. 

The Housing Conditions of the dis¬ 
trict show that the 9,353 tenement fam¬ 
ilies live in 31,522 rooms, an average 
of 3.37 rooms per family. Only 20,- 
455 of these rooms have windows to 
the outer air. There are therefore 11,- 
067 dark rooms, leaving an average of 
only 2.19 light rooms per family. 

There are eleven blocks of the thirty- 
two, with 3,413 families resident, with¬ 
out a bathtub. In one of these blocks 
live 628 families, mostly Italians. Al¬ 
together 8,897 families of the tenements, 
or 95.3 per cent., are without baths. 

There are 79 families without water- 
supply either in their apartments or on 
the floor on which they live. 

The Economic Conditions of the 
district have been tabulated and show 
that there is practically no illegal child 
labor; i. e., that no children below 12 
years of age are employed in gainful 
occupations. But the percentage of 
families whose bread-winners work 
seven days a week, while not as high 
as in the Fifteenth Assembly District, 
is sad. 4.8 per cent, of the families have 
seven-day laborers. The Italian per¬ 
centage is the highest among the large¬ 
ly represented nationalities, 9.4 per 
cent., and is due no doubt to the char¬ 
acter of their occupations. At a time 
when the Federal Government has en¬ 
acted an eight-hour law for govern¬ 
mental occupations it cannot be beside 
the mark to say that the Church, which 
has a six-day law on its statute-books, 
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ought to be interested in securing to 
labor a six-day labor law, and in acting 
as a leader in economic betterment. 
There should be in New York, in addi¬ 
tion to the (Episcopalian) Church As¬ 
sociation for the Improvement of La¬ 
bor, a federative committee which will 
not allow the churches to forget that 
the Founder of the Christian faith con¬ 
cluded His inaugural discourse by an 
illustration drawn from His own trade, 
and that His spirit will not have tri¬ 
umphed in any Christian nation till all 
who labor and are heavy-laden find 
rest both spiritual and physical in the 
Son of Man, who is Lord of the Sab¬ 
bath. Christians are not to “love the 
world ” in any age. This does not mean 
that they are to hate the earth , whose 
flowers and birds gave assurance to 
Christ that God is in His world, but 
that they are to be discontented with 
anything else than a divine order in 
“the world,” the organized society of 
their time. “Thy Kingdom Come” is 
a prayer which will not be fully an¬ 
swered till “Hallowed be Thy Name” 
is answered in the presence on earth 
of the theology which honors the 
Fatherhood of God as it is held and 
honored in heaven. The prayer of the 
disciples commits the Church which 
prays to a progressive theology of the 
Fatherhood of God and the progressive 
sociology of the Kingdom of Brother¬ 
hood in Him. 

The percentage of families represent¬ 
ed in labor unions is surprisingly small, 
being only 3.3 per cent. The num¬ 
ber of families carrying insurance and 
thereby expressing their thrift, 47.1 per 
cent., is on the other hand quite large, 
and must be gratifying to all who 
desire the economic welfare of New 
York’s tenement house people. 

On pages 26, 27, 28, is a list of dwell¬ 
ings in the district with records, be¬ 
tween January 1st, 1895, and January 
1st, 1900, of contagious diseases, tuber¬ 


culosis cases, or five applications for 
material relief, as filed at the Charity 
Organization Society Bureau or at the 
United Hebrew Charities. The list 
comprises 857 separate dwellings, or 
about the equivalent of fifty per cent, 
of the dwellings of the district. There 
were 590 cases of tuberculosis, 526 cases 
of contagious'diseases, and the number 
of applications for relief, including only 
the records of houses from which there 
were five applications in five years, 
reached an aggregate of 5,787 families. 
Of these only 170 were cases registered 
in the Hebrew charities. 

Dividing the number of cases for five 
years by five, there was an average of 
1,157 applications, from houses with five 
cases per annum. The records do not 
mean that 1,157 separate families ap¬ 
plied for relief, but, on the other hand, 
the records do not include any dwell¬ 
ings in which there was only one or 
less than five cases of actual or repre¬ 
sented need. 

It is fair to say, therefore, that the 
poverty and disease material gathered 
by the Charity Organization Society 
vividly proves the presence of a sub¬ 
merged tenth in the Fourteenth As¬ 
sembly District. 

The amount of disease recorded in 
five years, joined with the housing con¬ 
ditions above given, block by block, 
makes it incumbent upon the churches, 
even if they oppose the location of pub¬ 
lic baths in Tompkins Square, to agitate 
for their location somewhere. They 
should join hands with the Tenement 
House Committee now at work, and 
each faithfully overseeing the co-op¬ 
erative parish assigned them, should 
encourage the use by the people, and 
assist the procural for the people, of all 
agencies needed for the uplift of physi¬ 
cal, intellectual and social life. 

Taking to heart the conditions of the 
population in their blocks as revealed 
by the canvass and by the cards in 
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their hands, they should he the friends 
of libraries, schools, parks, the baths, 
the banks for savings, the gymnasia 
and the music clubs, and endeavor to 
counteract the strong social influence ot 
the 130 saloons in the district. 

A special study was made of some of 
the saloons in this district, and it was 
found that in one of them, located on 
10th street near Avenue A, 28 clubs 
have their headquarters. This fact of 
itself shows that the abolition of the 
saloons of the city will not mean the 
advent of the millennium. The clubs 
which gather in that saloon meet there 
because they must have some meeting- 
place, and as things are at present the 
saloon door swings open to the touch 
more easily than any other. At least 
four of 15 saloons studied for the Fed¬ 
eration were political headquarters. 

Some notes from the report on 15 
representative saloons of the Fourteenth 
Assembly District made by Mr. T. 
Jesse Jones, fellow in sociology m Col¬ 
umbia University, for the Federation, 
may here be inserted: ‘ ‘ Avenue B and 
13th Street, headquarters Alpha Club.” 
“Avenue A and 14th Street, headquar¬ 
ters of Tammany.” “Avenue C and 12th 
Street, English and German papers on 
file.” “Near corner of 11th Street and 
2d Avenue, German dailies and comic 
papers on file.” “The ‘ Casino,’ 28 as¬ 
sociations meet every week. In rooms 
on walls are photographs of members 
of clubs and lodges. About 20 letter 
boxes belonging to societies are ar¬ 
ranged on the sides of rooms. Every¬ 
thing orderly and German in fashion.’ 

‘ * 8th Street between 2d and 3d Avenues, 
Garden and lunch room with indications 
of disorderly house.” “Corner Ave¬ 
nue D and 11th Street. On the wall 
there is a picture of an anarchistic up¬ 
rising.” “ 12th Street, between 1st and 
2d Avenues, signs in windows in Italian 
and agency for Transatlantic Steamship 
Companies held by this and several 


neighboring saloons.” “ 3 dAvenneand 
8th Street, sitting room back of bar¬ 
room frequented by men and women 
together.” “8th Street between Ave¬ 
nues B and C, one of Tammany’s head¬ 
quarters, rear room used for parties and 

card playing.” , . 

“Most of the saloons of the district 
are kept by Germans and Germans 
seem to be the best patrons. 

But the most remarkable saloon m 
the district is the Casino, on 8th Street 
between 2d and 3d Avenues. Its license 
is in the name of the German Odd Fel¬ 
lows, and it is the headquarters of the 
Kriegerbund Veterans of 1870-71, and of 
G. A. R. men of 1861-65. Many lodges 
of Odd Fellows, musical clubs, bowling 
clubs, etc., etc., meet here. In all there 
are over 125 names on the roster of its 
rentals. It is the best example known 
to the writer to prove how thoroughly 
social is the' demand for the saloon 
among a very considerable section of 
our population. It merits study by all 
social workers in the district. Unless 
outward signs fail, it is by no means 
as great a detriment to the neighbor¬ 
hood as a place in the same street where 
no liquors are sold, but which appears 
disorderly. 

There are at least four Apfelwem 
Stuben in the district where only cider 
and mineral waters are offered for sale. 
These are very interesting, for if they 
are really making a livelihood, as 
claimed, by selling non-alcoholic 
liquors, it would appear to be possible 
to make saloon-substitutes pay. These 
Stuben have comfortable chairs, tables, 
and papers, with a Spruch sprinkled here 
and there on the walls, and they need 
to be studied by the Temperance Com¬ 
mittee of the local Sub-federation with 
a view to determining the kind of clubs 
to be devised for the workingmen. 

There are 128 saloons in the district 
paying an $800 license fee, and 2 liquor 
stores paying $500 each. This is a 
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total of $103,400, or two and a half 
times as much as the sum locally con¬ 
tributed to carry on the 13 Protestant 
churches. To abolish the saloons’ hold 
the churches must prove to the saloons’ 
patrons the superior economy of spend¬ 
ing their money on real bread and their 
labor on superior satisfactions. Friend¬ 
liness will do as much as fervor to this 
end, and much more than frenzy. 

The saloon frontage on the streets 
must be as much as 6,175 feet, or a 
mile and a sixth. The saloons would 
cover over three solid blocks 800x 
200 feet—the equivalent of the entire 
area of Tompkins Square. This com¬ 
putation includes the inter-avenue 


frontage of the 39 corner lot saloons. 

The churches should demand the en¬ 
forcement of the laws regulating the 
saloons, and if the authorities do not 
do their duty, appeal should be made 
to societies that exist for law enforce¬ 
ment. 

If these fail, appeal should be made 
to the central Federation, which will 
take up the matter where local co-oper¬ 
ation fails to accomplish the end, and 
would take it up earlier but for the 
belief that the saving of this city de¬ 
pends upon neighborhood care and co¬ 
operation by the churches. 

The churches of the district as at 
present are as follows: 


CHURCHES 

Second Ave., Baptist... 
First German, Baptist.. 
Welsh, Congregational.. 

Trinity, Lutheran. 

Eleventh St., M. E_ 

Fourteenth St., Pres_ 

Romeyn Chapel. 

W elsh,. Presbyterian_ 

Grace Settlement, P. E.. 
St. Mark’s Church. 


St. Brigid’s, R. C. 


Sunday 
Members Schools 

Local 

Contribu¬ 

tions 

Value 

Debt 


300 

3,693 

$275,000 

None 


300 

2,414 

100,000 

4,500 


40 

2,000 

40,000 

None 


400 

4,500 

50,000 

None 


432 

1,000 

46,000 

None 


150 

5,267 

150,000 

None 




75,000 

None 


100 

2,8'58 

70,000 

None 


1,398 

1,364 

350,000 

None 

J- 4do 

500 

20,000 

500,000 

None 


200 


75,000 

None 

...35 

40 


18,000 

6,000 

3,313 

3,860 

43,096 

$1,749,000 

10,500 

.5,000 

1,175 


$200,000 



Of the above churches two are for the 
Welsh nationality, and they gather 
their attendants from all quarters of 
Greater New York. They have but a 
small clientele in the local district, for 
the Welsh there do not number 100 
families. But they should be federated 
for neighborhood service in the locality 
where their work is carried on. 

Two of the churches are specifically 
for the Germans, but this leading 
nationality, as shown on page 22, is 
largely non-attendant, and needs extra 


effort. In the Free Methodist Church 
both German and English services are 
held. 

In the Roman Catholic Church and 
in the Second Avenue Baptist Church 
there are services for Italians, and in 
St. Mark’s Chapel and the Wood’s 
Memorial there are services for the 
Slavs. A nationality directory of the 
entire district has been placed in the 
last named church for consultation by 
the Auxiliary, and it is recommended 
that the foreign families without church 
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homes be at once given ont to churches 
that are now carrying on, or determine 
to carry on, special work. 

There does not appear to be a field for 
two Presbyterian Churches in the dis¬ 
trict, unless one of them undertakes 
especial work for foreigners, and if 
Romeyn Chapel has not a constituency 
north of 14th Street it would appear to 
the compiler wise to change either its 
location or its language of worship. It 
would probably be yet better for Pres¬ 
byterianism’s vigor in the district to 
consolidate it. 

Methodism is about to be better 
equipped for service to the district 
through the 11th Street Church, and 
the enlargement of its effective settle¬ 
ment will approved and appreciated 


by the local churches of all creeds. 
The superb equipment of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches in the district is in 
turn appreciated by the churches of 
other communions. 

The spirit of the pastors in the dis¬ 
trict appears to the writer to be co-op¬ 
erative to an unusual degree; and, link¬ 
ing with themselves all charities, such 
as the Christodora Home, the Bryson 
Day Nursery, the Children’s Aid School, 
the Wilson Industrial School, etc., the 
cooperative parish system recommend¬ 
ed in the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Federation is again suggested, with 
such modifications as a study of the 
foregoing pages may lead the local 
Auxiliary to adopt. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Above Recommendation of a co¬ 
operative parish system for the district, 
at a meeting held June 11th, in St. Mark s 
Vestry, was unanimously accepted. 
There were present Rev. L. W. Batten, 
Ph.D., rector of St. Mark’s; Rev. Geo. 
H. Bottome, M.A., vicar of Grace 
Chapel, and his assistant; Rev. E. A. 
Dodd, vicar of St. Mark’s Chapel; Rev. 
F. B. Richards, of the Fourteenth St. 
Presbyterian Church; Rev. E. L. Fox, 
of the Eleventh St. Methodist Church, 
and Rev. Mr. Bishop, associate of Rev. 
James A. Francis, of the Second Avenue 
Baptist Church. 

It was agreed that the entire district 
should be co-operatively visited in No¬ 
vember. The directories by blocks, 
made by the Federation, will be util¬ 
ized in this work. Each church will 
report to the co-operating churches the 


out-of-church families of their faith, 
and in this way the canvass will be 
corrected and brought up-to-date. 
The President of the Auxiliary was 
authorized to appoint the chairmen of 
committees on sanitation, schools, sa¬ 
loons and libraries. The Auxiliary 
will meet to hear reports from these 
committees on November 22d. 

S 

A Meeting to Organize the 5th and 7th 

Assembly Districts for a co-operative 
canvass will be held on Thursday, June 
14th. The preliminary steps have 
been taken, and it is probable that the 
canvass will be commenced at once. 
It has been found that the Federal 
census does not interfere at all with the 
work of the Federation canvassers. 
This is probably due to the fact that the 
Federation workers are all college men. 













Constitution of Sub=jfe6eyations. 

(jfebruar^ 1897,) 

I.—NAME. 

This Organization shall be known as Auxiliary.of the 

Federation of Churches and Christian Workers in New York City. 

II.—OBJECT. 

The object of this Auxiliary is to unite and utilize the intelli¬ 
gence, love and resources of the churches, missions and organizations 
for Christian work, within the section, for the improvement primarily 
of the spiritual, but also of the material, economic, social and educational 
interests of the section, and of the city at large. 


III.—METHOD. 



Auxiliary “F.” 

XI, XIII Assembly Districts, 
Under formation. 


BROOKLYN. 

Auxiliary “BA.” 

XVII Ward, 

Rev. Lewis Francis, D.D'. 
Auxiliary “BB.” 

II, IV, V, XI Wards, 

Rev. W. B. Allis. 

Auxiliary “ BC.” 

I Ward, 

Under formation. 


Auxiliary 


Auxiliary “ F. 


The object of the Auxiliary is to be effected by: 

(i.) Co-operation with the Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers in New York City. 

(2.) The use, extension and periodic replacement of the directive 
statistics by it hitherto accumulated. 

(3.) Co-operation of the churches, missions and organizations in 
the section with one another, with the city government, and with all 
other existing agencies for possible good, for the improvement of the 
interests specified in Article II. 

(4.) Stimulating the creation of new whenever existing agencies 
are found inadequate. 

Sub^tfeberation presents. 


MANHATTAN. 

Auxiliary “A.” 

" XVII Assembly Districts, 

Rev. James H. Hoadley, D.D. 

“B.” 

Assembly District, 

Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

C.” 

East Side, South 14 th Street, 

Rev. A. J. Kerr. 

liary “D.” 

XXI Assembly District, 

Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D. 


V Assembly District, 

Rev. Romilly F. Humphries. 
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Calendar Opening Sub=3feberation 
/Ifteetings. 

* 


MANHATTAN. 

Auxiliary “A,” XV, XVII Assembly Districts.. Amity Baptist 
Church, October 25. 

Auxiliary “ B,” XIX Assembly District. Special meeting on call. 

Auxiliary “ C,” XIV Assembly District. St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
October 22. 

Auxiliary “ D,” XXI Assembly District. St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, October 9. 

Auxiliary “ E,” XXXIV Assembly District. St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, October 11. 

Auxiliary “F,” XI, XIII Assembly Districts. Organization meet¬ 
ing, Christ Presbyterian Church, October 26. 

Auxiliary “ G,” V, VII Assembly Districts. ; Completed Organiza¬ 
tion meeting, on call. 

BROOKLYN. 

Auxiliary “BA,” XVII Ward. Noble Street Presbyterian Church, 
October 2. 


Auxiliary “ BB,” II, IV, V, XI Wards. Mayflower Mission, Oc¬ 
tober 4. 

Brooklyn Heights, I Ward, on call. 
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1 .FEDERATION will be issued quarterly, with monthly 
supplements, as the record and organ of the Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers in New York City. 

It is not sent forth as a new periodical, but simply as a 
publication necessary to carry, to the acquaintance and con¬ 
science of the churches of investigated districts, and to the 
friends and forces of Church extension in our city, such facts 
and recommendations as appear in the report herein contained. 

Moreover, FEDERATION is designed to prove that the 
plan of the central organization is practical, and is in har¬ 
mony with the whole spirit of Christian work in our day, 
both in its foreign missionary and home missionary aspects. 

It is sent to all the churches of all creeds in Greater 
New York. Churches now closely allied with the Federation 
receive copies for their delegates gratissime. All others are 
invited to send the names of two delegates, and thereby they 
will be accorded the same privilege. 

Equipped with machinery and methods to make a religi¬ 
ous and sociological study of one-fifth of the city every year, 
the Federation asks all churches to take a co-operative mem¬ 
bership in the organization. This granted, Federation will 
make disclosures pertaining to the Kingdom of God, district 
by district, in all the boroughs, seeking everywhere to aid 
devotion by induction, and to add co-operative to individual¬ 
istic Church work. 

Annual Membership for Churches reported strong in their own communion, 
$25.00, minimum. 

Annual Membership for Churches of medium strength, $15.00, maximum. 

“ “ “ “ “ least strength, $1.00—$5.00. 


Publication Subscription, $1.00 per Annum. 
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Issued on the 4th Wednesday of each month. 

Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Ph.D., Compiler. 
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The Federal Census. —The preliminary 
report upon the population of New 
York, published since Federation was 
last issued, contains facts of immense 
importance to the churches of the city. 

Our city’s growth in individual citi¬ 
zens from 1890 to 1900 has been as large 
as the combined growth of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 944,611 per¬ 
sons have been added to the population 
entitled to proportionate representation 
in Congress, within the area of Greater 
New York, within the last ten years. 
This great group of persons is itself a 
multitude which any single man would 
find it hard to number: how has the 
Church in this decade kept pace with 
the increase of population ? 

New York in the decade 1890-1900 
has increased in percentage beyond all 
cities of 100,000 population or over, 
except Toledo, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Milwaukee and 
Detroit. 

The cities on the Great Lakes—Buf¬ 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and 
Chicago—have had a percentage of in¬ 
crease reaching from 37.77 per cent. 
(Buffalo) to 81.88 per cent. (Toledo); 
while New York’s proportionate in¬ 
crease has been but 37.90. 

This fact, however, is not of such 
large importance to social or churchly 
policy in New York as might at first ap¬ 
pear, for the aggregate increase of all 
of the seven cities above mentioned has 
been less than 100,000 above the aggre¬ 
gate increase of New York. 

Moreover, Chicago, the first of the 
Great Lakes cities to benefit by geo¬ 


graphical position, has increased less, 
proportionately, in the decade 1890- 
1900, than New York; and New York 
is the only city of above 500,000 popu¬ 
lation ih 1890 whose percentage of in¬ 
crease has been greater in the decade 
just closed than in the decade 1880- 
1890. In the latter decade Chicago in¬ 
creased 118.58 per cent., in the decade 
just closed 54.43 per cent. In the de¬ 
cade 1880-1890 Philadelphia increased 
23.53 per cent., and in the decade just 
closed 23.07 per cent. On the other 
hand, in the decade 1880-1890 New 
York increased 31. per cent., and in 
the decade 1890-1900, 37.90 per cent. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as New York’s 
relative rate of increase, 1890-1900, 
has been so far beyond the relative in¬ 
crease of Chicago and Philadelphia; 
and inasmuch as Chicago and Phila¬ 
delphia combined have grown in the 
last ten years 100,000 less than New 
York, New York remains the foremost 
city of the country in all the problems 
which center in the idea of church fed¬ 
eration. 

If the Church in New York addresses 
herself to the problems arising from 
the city’s rapid growth, its dense con¬ 
gestion and its heterogeneous popula¬ 
tion, she sets an example which will 
continue to be, as it has been in the 
past, an inspiration in all cities of 
the land. 

It may be that in the decade 1890- 
1900 the Church in Philadelphia and 
in Chicago has grown, proportionately, 
more than the population; it may be 
that the' Church in those cities has 
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grown, relatively, more than the pop¬ 
ulation grew between 1880 and 1890. 
It may equally be that in New York, 
from 1890 to 1900, the Church grew 
relatively less than population, and 
even less than population between 1880 
and 1890. If it has not been so, can 
anything but a federation inquiry get 
at the truth? Would not each com¬ 
munion of Protestantism be likely to 
know its own relative growth or shrink¬ 
age, and unlikely to know the situation 
of the Church as a whole ? If the facts 
should prove that the Church j.n New 
York, relatively to population, has de¬ 
clined, can any better reason be given 
than the failure to honor the promise: 
11 Wheresoever two or three (churches or 
communions) are gathered together in 
My name , there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

Whether the Church in the decade 
1890-1900 has grown more or less rap¬ 
idly than population, the inquiry now 
being made by the Federation will per¬ 
mit it to answer in October, and the 
cordial and swift co-operation of all 
churches of the city is urgently asked. 

jt 

Assembly Districts and Wards have 
been used as units of study in the fed¬ 
eral census recently taken — assem¬ 
bly districts in the Boroughs of Man¬ 
hattan and Bronx, and wards in Brook- 
lyn. 

The Federation is glad that these 
units have been employed at Washing¬ 
ton, for they correspond precisely with 
the areas of sub-federation organiza¬ 
tion used in its work. 

All canvassing done in Manhattan 
has been coterminous with assembly 
districts, and all canvassing in Brook¬ 
lyn coterminous with wards. 

All future canvassing and organiz¬ 
ing is likely to proceed along the same 
lines, and for this reason; the popula¬ 
tion of the various assembly districts 


of Manhattan and Bronx, and of the 
wards of Brooklyn, Queens and Rich¬ 
mond, as given in the present census, 
is printed below, while a comparison is 
made of the increase or decrease of pop¬ 
ulation since 1890. 

& 


POPULATION OF ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS, 
BOROUGHS MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 


Assem¬ 

State 

Federal 

In¬ 


De¬ 


bly Dis¬ 
tricts. 

Census 

Census, 

% 

% 

1895. 

1900. 

crease. 

crease 

I 

33,629 

25,959 

52,768 



7,670 

22.7 

II 

53,746 



978 

1.8 

III 

45,834 

47,295 

1,461 

3-i 



IV 

62,648 

76,852 


22.6 



*V 

42,469 

37,95i 


4,518 

10.6 

VI 

58,446 

64,286 

5,840 

9.9 



*VII 

44,577 

4i,979 



2,598 

5-8 

VIII 

67,569 

72,125 

4,556 

6.7 


IX 

46,236 

42,361 



3,875 

8.3 

X 

60,554 

65,785 

5,231 

'8.6 


**XI 

4i, 59 1 

4 I i z 47 



344 


XII 

66,180 

72,897 

6,717 




**XIII 

41,500 

37,572 



3,928 

9.4 

***XIV 

47,405 

54,847 

7,442 

I 5-7 



***XV 

39,929 

65,715 

38,911 


1,018 

2.5 

xvr 

73,834 

8,119 

12.3 



***XVII 

42,835 

40,975 

1,860 

4-3 

XVIII 

45,8i4 

45,197 



617 

1.3 

***XIX 

60,084 

65,025 

4,94i 

8.2 


XX 

48,384 

42,596 


5',788 

11.9 

***XXI 

60,973 

50,658 

89,050 

28,077 

4*6. 



XXII 

48,796 

1,862 

3-6 

XXIII 

54,046 

78,585 

24,539 

49. 



XXIV 

54,995 

51,209 

3,786 

6.9 

XXV 

50,562 

36,800 



13,762 

27.2 

XXVI 

52,563 

56,882 

4,3i9 

8.2 

XXVII 

45,034 

36,984 


8,050 

17.8 

XXVIII 

46 105 

46,123 

' x8 

.04 


XXIX 

54,n4 

51,674 


2,440 


XXX 

52,774 

58,728 

5,954 

27,011 

17,385 

IX.2 


XXXI 

51,002 

78,013 

52-9 



XXXII 

62,994 

8o,379 

27.5 



XXXIII 

56,111 

58,112 


3-5 



***XXXIV 

70,533 

9 T ,3 2 3 

20,790 

29.4 



***xxxv 

73,451 

147,480 

74,029 

100.7 




1,851,060 

2,050,600 

262,634 


63,094 



199,540 10.7 


* Assembly Districts, under canvass by Federa¬ 
tion. 

** Assembly; Districts canvassed, but not yet or¬ 
ganized into Federation Auxiliaries. 

** Assembly Districts organized into sub-Federa- 
tions. 

£ 

There are some striking facts in the 
above table. 

The assembly districts of Manhattan 
bear uneven numbers on the west side 
of Broadway up to 14th Street, and of 
Lexington Avenue above 14 th Street, 
and on the east side of these borders the 
assembly district numbers are even, ex¬ 
cept in the case of the XXXIII. 

Glancing down the table above it will 
be noticed th.at there is a reported de-- 



























crease of the population of every west 
side assembly district except the III, 
until 60th Street is reached, which is 
the sonthern boundary of the XIX As¬ 
sembly District. In that district, the 
XXI and XXIII, there have been in¬ 
creases ranging from 8.2 per cent, to 
49. per cent. 

There is a reported decrease of popu¬ 
lation in every assembly district 
through which Fifth Avenue runs, un¬ 
til East 95th Street is reached. The' 
four assembly districts through which 
Fifth Avenue passes are districts in 
which Supervisor Wilbur’s postal card 
scheme should have brought in the re¬ 
turns of a large part of, the population 
already out of town on the 1st of June. 
Nevertheless, there are reported de¬ 
creases in all of these districts, reaching 
from 4,518 in the Y Assembly District 
to 13,762 in the XXY. This cannot 
but throw some doubt upon the accur¬ 
acy either of the State census of 1895, 
or the Federal census of 1900, and 
taken in conjunction with the continu¬ 
ous decrease of the population of the 
west side of the city, in the districts re¬ 
garded as tenement, it certainly is a 
very striking item of statistics. 

The fact acquires additional import¬ 
ance by the reported contrast upon the 
east side. It will be noted that the II 
is the only even numbered assembly 
district south of 14th Street which does 
not show an increase of population. 
According to this the congested districts 
of the east side have acquired in five 
years additional congestion, .rea'-hing 
from 6.7 per cent, in the VIII Assem¬ 
bly District to 22.6 per cent, in the IV. 
Above 14th Street, on the east side as 
on the west, decreases are reported 
since 1895 in every assembly district 
until East 65th Street is reached, and 
from there northward, as on the west 
side, increases are reported in every 
district. 

The facts seem to prove that the ap- 
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petite for living space is increasing 
among all classes of Manhattanites, ex¬ 
cept the problematic east side. There 
is such a consistency about the com¬ 
parative populations of the various as¬ 
sembly districts that this induction ap¬ 
pears to be well grounded. If so, it is 
a cause for rejoicing. It is certain, in 
any case, that Manhattan has grown 
from 1890 to 1900 less, proportionately, 
than any other borough of the city 
except Richmond. 

Four of the assembly districts can¬ 
vassed by the Federation have decreased 
in population since 1895, and three have 
increased. 

The XXI Assembly District, esti¬ 
mated by the Federation to contain 68,- 


POPULATION OF WARDS, 
BOROUGH BROOKLYN. 


Wards. 

1890 

Census. 

1900 

Census. 

Increase 

% 

Deer. 

‘i 

20,040 

20,327 

8,565 

287 

i-3 



8,986 



421 

3 

18,754 

17,949 



805 


12,324 

12,568 

244 

1.9 


*5 

20,175 

18,^62 



1,313 

6 

37-693 

42,485 

4,792 

12.7 


7 

35,726 

40,471 

4,745- 

13.2 

67.7 


8 

31,239 

52,414 

2i,i7S 


9 

17,696 

42,876 


147.9 



34,031 

39,100 

5,069 

14.8 



22,693 

22,608 



'"'85 


27,368 

30,354 

2,986 

10.9 


**13 

21,628 





14 

27,246 

31,483 

4,237 

2,639 

15-5 


IS 

27,630 

30,269 

2 9 '6 


**i6 

• 45,720 

56,550 

10,830 

15,885 



*17 

41,424 

57,309 

38-3 


18 

74,960 

25,133 


"3.8 

49,827 

“19 

36,244 

37,645 




24,136 

25,446 

1,3,10 

5-4 



50,118 

58,957 

8,839 

17.6 



50,250 

66,575 

16,325 

32-4 


23 

29,348 

61,813 

32,465 

110.6 


24 

16,771 

31,767 

14,996 

89.4 


25 

44,638 

48,328 

3 690 

8.2 


26 

29,505 

66,086 

43,961 

77,912 

27,188 

36,581 

1239 


27 

28 

29 

12,338 

43,96 i 

77,912 

14,850 

120.3 


• 3° 

8,854 

24,700 

15,846 

178.9 


3i 

6,937 

14,609 

7,672 

110.5 


32 

4,075 

8,243 

4,168 

X02.2 



838,547 

1,166,582 

380,486 

328,035 

39-i 

52,451 


* Canvassed and organized by Federation. 
** Canvass applied for. 


QUEENS. RICHMOND. 


Ward 1. 

• 3-", 506 

48,272 

16,423 

21,441 

“ 2. 

• 17,549 

40,903 

io,557 

13,200 

“ . 3. 

• 19,803 

25,870 

9,811 

13,701 

“ 4. 

• 14,441 

30,761 

6,644 , 

9,5i6 

“ 5. 

• *6,336 

7,i93 

8,258 

9,163 

Totals... 

- *88,635 

152,999 

51,693 

67,021 


000 people in March, 1898, is reported 
to have had 89,050 on June 1st, 1900, 
an increase of 46 per cent, since 1895, 
but the XXIII Assembly District has 
increased even more rapidly, and the 
XXXI has had the highest percentage 
of increase on Manhattan Island. The 
XXXY Assembly District, the most 
spacious area of the old city, has had 
the largest increase since 1895, name¬ 
ly, 100.7 per cent., but even this in¬ 
crease has been surpassed by the 
growth of certain wards in the more 
open part of the Borough of Brook¬ 
lyn, as is shown by the foregoing list. 

All but four of the thirty-two wards 
of Brooklyn show an increase of popu¬ 
lation since 1890. This is true even of 
the XVIII Ward, which in the above 
table seems to show a very large de¬ 
crease. This is due, however, to the 
division, in 1892, of the XVIII Ward 
into three, namely, the XVIII, XXVII 
and XXVIII. Within the area of the 
old XVIII.Ward the population has 
actually increased 96.1 per cent. 

Of the residence wards the Brooklyn 
Heights section of the borough has had 
the smallest increase, and all the districts 
that have decreased are in the same 
neighborhood. The largest numerical 
increases are in the centrally situated 
wards, except in the case of the XXVI, 
or East New York section. Numerical 
figures in estimating the future of 
Brooklyn’s areas, however, should be 
combined with' the percentage of in¬ 
creases which appear in the above table. 

From the present time until 1905 the 
Federation is likely to use the census 
figures of 1900 in estimating the cost of 
the canvass and co-operative organiza¬ 
tion of any district or ward. Such cost 
will range from % of a cent to 1 cent 
per person of population. This amount 
of money is to be raised by the local 
churches, and put into their own treas¬ 
ury for the payment of house-to-house 
visitors. The expense of all the other 


‘Estimated. 
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work, canvassers’ forms, supervision, 
tabulation, printing reports, etc., is 
borne by the central Federation, and 
paid by a co-operative contribution 
from each communion in the city. 

Pastors and workers in districts in 
need of co-operative organization are 
invited to correspond with the Execu¬ 
tive Secretary. 

It is gratifying to the Federation 
that certain churches in the Borough 
of Queens have this year taken support¬ 
ing memberships, and all the boroughs 
are asked to help forward a work 
which embraces the whole city in its 
final scope, and whose spirit recognizes 
the Church as the fountain and defense 
of New York’s higher life. Comment¬ 
ing on the census one of the leading 
dailies says: “ The figures given out by 
the Census Office would certainly seem 
to be large enough to satisfy metropoli¬ 
tan ambition, and if New York were 
only as great as it is big, there would 
be ample cause for pride and gratitude. ” 

“An Astonishing Situation,” ecclesiasti¬ 
cally, is the only possible characteriza¬ 
tion of the facts brought to light by the 
Federation canvass of the XI and XIII 
Assembly Districts. 

The Federation has sent, in the can¬ 
vass of these districts, to every church 
claimed as a church-home, all the cards 
pertaining thereto. 

That is to say, the religious commun¬ 
ion directory has taken note specifically 
of the places of worship as well as the 
communions of worship claimed by the 
families. 

The results appear in the table print¬ 
ed on page 10. 

In order that the wide distribution of 
the churches claimed as church-homes 
may properly, appeal to the mind con¬ 
tented with individualism in church 
policy in New York, they are printed 
in full: 


Baptist: Amity Church, 1 family; 
Calvary, 8; Fifth Avenue, 4; Judson 
Memorial, 2; Lexington Avenue, 1; 
Pilgrim, 2; Riverside, 1; First German, 
1; First Swedish, 2; Unidentifiable, 4. 
In all 10 churches, 26 families. All of 
these churches are far outside the 
boundaries of the XI and XIII Assem¬ 
bly Districts. 

In addition, cards have been sent to 
the following churches in or near those 
districts: 

West Thirty-third Street, 49 families; 
Forty-second Street, 29; Second Ger¬ 
man, 20; Armitage House, 7. This 
adds 4 more churches with 105 families. 

This does not exhaust, however, the 
Baptist churches attended by families 
of the XI and XIII Assembly Districts. 
The attendance of the colored families 
is distributed as follows: 

Abyssinian and Olivet, 305 families; 
Antioch, 1; Day Star, 1; Temple, 13; 
Zion, 33; St. John’s, 1; Concord, 1; 
Montclair, 1; Jersey City, 1; Unidenti¬ 
fiable, 2. 11 churches, 359 families. 

Church in district, St. Paul’s, 18 fami¬ 
lies. In all 12 churches, 377 families. 
Total Baptist churches 26, families 508. 

Free Baptist: First Church, 5 fami¬ 
lies; Opera House, 1. 2 churches, 6 

families. 

Congregational: Bethany, 135 fami¬ 
lies ; Broadway Tabernacle, 8; Smyrna 
Welsh, 1. 3 churches, 144 families. 

Disciples: First, 5 families. 
Adventist: 1 church, 1 family. 
Protestant Episcopal: All Souls, 2 
families; Ascension, 1; Ascension Mem¬ 
orial, 63; Beloved Disciple, 1; Calvary, 
4; Calvary Chapel, 1; Christ, 4; Grace 
Chapel, 3; Heavenly Rest, 9; Holy 
Communion, 25; Holy Cross, 1; Incar¬ 
nation, 3; Redeemer, 1; St. Agnes, 1; 
St. Andrew’s, 2; St. Augustine’s, 2; 
St. Bartholomew’s, 13; St. Cornelius, 53; 
St. David’s, 1; St. Esprit, 10; St. 
George’s, 7; St. Ignatius* 30; St. James, 
1; St. John the Evangelist, 2; St. Mary 
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the Virgin, 3; St. Matthew’s, 1; St. 
Paul’s, 3; St. Peter’s, 11; St. Stephen’s,' 
1; St. Thomas, 5; Transfiguration, 26; 
Trinity Chapel, 32; Zion and St. Tim¬ 
othy, 6; Unidentifiable, 9. 34 churches, 
347 families. Within or near district, 
St. Chrysostom’s, 254 families; Holy 
Apostles, 79. 2 churches, 333 families. 

St. Phillip’s (colored), 90 families. 
Total churches 68, total families 770. 
Reformed Episcopal: 1 family. 
Evangelical Association: First, 33; 
Second, 5. 2 churches, 38 families. • 

Friends , 1 church. 

Lutheran: Advent, 1 family; Beth¬ 
lehem, 1; Christ, 2; Beaver Street, 2; 
Christ, 5; Danish, 2; Emanuel, 3; 
Grace, 8; Gustavus Adolphus, 47; 
Henry Street, 1; Moravian, 1; Dr. Frey, 
1; Redeemer, 5; St. Matthew’s, 3; St. 
John’s, 8; St. Peter’s, 16; St. Mark’s, 
3; Swedish, 1; Slavonic Mission, 1; 
Trinity, 1; Zion, 1; Unidentifiable, 5. 
22 churches, 118 families. Within or 
near district, St. Luke’s, 400 families; 
St. Paul’s, 34; Holy Trinity, 8; Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran, 23. 4 churches, 465 

families. Total churches 26, families 
583. 

Latter Day Saints: Brooklyn, 1. 
Methodist: Calvary, 1 family; Chin¬ 
ese Mission, 1; Eighteenth Street, 2; 
Forty-fourth Street, 8; Metropolitan 
Temple, 12; St. James, 2; Bt. John’s, 
1; Swedish, 2; Swedish Emanuel, 1; 
Twenty-fourth Street, 2; Union, 27; 
Washington Square, 1; Willis Avenue, 
1. 13 churches, 61 families. Within 

or near the district, Chelsea, 39 fami¬ 
lies; Thirty-fifth Street, 32; Second Ger¬ 
man and Old St. Luke’s, 69; Forty- 
fourth Street, 17. 4 churches, 157 

families. St. Mark’s (colored), 119 
families. Total ohurches 18, total 
families 337. 

African Methodist: Bethel, 153 fam¬ 
ilies; Zion, 64; Fleet Street, 2. Total 
churches 3, total families 219. 
Moravian , 1. 


Presbyterian: Adams Memorial, 1 
family; Brick, 9; Bethlehem, 1; Cen¬ 
tral, 1; Chinese Mission. 1; Covenant, 
2; Emanuel, 1; French, 24; Faith, 20; 
Fifth Avenue, 1; Fourth Avenue, 3; 
Fourth, 2; Good Shepherd, 2; Hope, 1; 
Lenox, 4; Madison Square, 1; Mizpah, 
6; Madison Avenue, 1; Rutgers, 1; Sea 
and Land, 1; Scotch, 4; Thirteenth 
Street, 1; Union, 1; University Place, 
1; West End, 1; West, 1; Westminster, 
1; West Fifty-first Street, 4; Welsh, 2. 
29 churches, 99 families. Within* dis¬ 
trict, Christ, 196 families; North, 96; 
Wilson Memorial, 16; St. James (col¬ 
ored), 16. 4 district churches, 324 fam¬ 
ilies. Total, 33 churches, 423 families. 

Reformed Presbyterian: Second, 26 
families: Fourth, 1; First, 2; Third, 3. 

4 churches, 32 families. 

United Presbyterian: First, 47 fam¬ 
ilies; Charles Street, 1; Forty-fourth 
street, 19; Seventh Avenue, 1; Wash¬ 
ington Heights, 1. 5 churches, 69 

families. 

Reformed Dutch: Bloomingdale, 2 
families; Marble Collegiate, 11; Man¬ 
hattan, 2; Manor Chapel, 15; South, 1. 

5 churches, 31 families. Thirty-fourth 

Street, 44 families; Knox Memorial, 
186; Fourth German, 105; Sunshine 
Mission, 10. 4 district churches, 345 

families. Total, 9 churches, 376 fam¬ 
ilies. 

Reformed German: Martha Memor¬ 
ial, 9 families. 

Salvation Army , 1 barracks. 

Society Ethical Culture , 1. 

Spiritualist , 1. 

Scientist , 1. 

Swedenborgian, 1. 

Unitarian , Messiah, 2. 

Universalist , Divine Paternity, 6. 

Undenominational: Broome Street, 
1; People’s Tabernacle, 1; Strangers, 6; 
Jerry McAuley Mission, 2; Gospel 
Mission, colored, 9. 5 churches, 19 

families. 

The summary shows that over two 
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hundred Protestant churches of Man¬ 
hattan have parishioners in the two dis¬ 
tricts, or more than half the Protestant 
churches on the # island; nevertheless, 
the families without a church-home 
number 2,415, while the families with 
a church-home number only 3,313. 

The families attending district 
churches number 2,245, hence the 
spiritual oversight of above one-third 
of the churched families is in the hands 
of clergy far removed from the dis¬ 
tricts, and for every family having a 
local church-home there is above one 
family without any church-tie what¬ 
ever. Above 50 per cent, of the Protest¬ 
ant clergy of the borough are making 
pastoral calls in 57.8 per cent, of the 
Protestant homes, and in 42.2 per Cent, 
of the Protestant homes no Christian 
visitation is expected, even from the 
local pastors. 

Looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of denominational efficiency 
the Baptist communion should be able 
to persuade itself that the individualis¬ 
tic plan of church work is ineffective. 
Twenty-six churches of the communion 
are represented in the districts, yet 
over one-fourth of the white families 
of the communion are without a place 
of worship, and nearly one-third of the 
colored families. 

Individualistic Episcopalianism is al¬ 
so ineffective. - Sixty-eight churches 
are claimed by 770 families, but there 
are 315 otter Episcopal families with¬ 
out a sanctuary. 

Similar conditions appear in all the 
other Protestant communions. Com¬ 
petitive ecclesiasticism is not successful 
even from the denominational stand¬ 
point, witness the following statement 
of the attended churches throughout 
the city of each communion having 
local churches in the XI and XIII As¬ 
sembly Districts, coupled with the per¬ 
centages of the families of each com¬ 
munion without a church-home. 


Baptist, 26 churches attended, 31.2 
per cent, of families without a church- 
home; Congregationalist, 3 churches, 

5.8 per cent, of families out; Episcopal¬ 
ian, 68 churches, 29 per cent, out; 
Evangelical Association, 2 churches, 

20.8 per cent, out; Lutheran, 26 
churches, 43.9 per cent, out; Methodist, 
18 churches, 43.3 per cent, out; Pres¬ 
byterian, 34 churches, 25.9 per cent, 
out; Reformed Presbyterian, 4 churches 
3.1 per cent, out; Reformed Dutch, 9 
churches, 4.9 per cent. out. 

Nor does competitive ecclesiasticism 
succeed in the more difficult problem of 
attaching to Christ’s healing and holy 
Church the families whose faith per¬ 
mits of no denominational classifica- 
.tion. Ninety-eight per cent, of these 
unclassified families are without a 
church-home, and they represent 7.3 
per cent, of the populatidn. 

Among the colored people, who have 
recently been the victims of such city- 
djsgracing injustice, there are 632 fam¬ 
ilies unattached to any church, or 43.2 
per cent, of the Protestant colored pop¬ 
ulation. Surely here is a field for 
Christian effort as worthy as the Con¬ 
go. 

Allowed to go on in their present 
ways, the colored population is likely 
to become the tool of political manipu¬ 
lation. They need ministration and 
culture for the Christian fame, and 
future of the city. 

But the out-of-church whites are 
equally a proper field for a work which 
shall displace competitive failure by co¬ 
operative force. Forty-one per cent, of 
the Protestant whites are churchless. 

Sixty-eight per cent, of the out-of- 
church population of the districts is 
Protestant, and the great need of the 
XI and XIII Assembly Districts, re¬ 
ligiously, is a Protestant co-operation 
which, while not inimical to Roman¬ 
ism or the Hebrews, moves along the 
lines of least resistance in improving 
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the hold of religion upon the districts’ 
homes. 

The detailed list of churches attend¬ 
ed, of chnrched families and of un¬ 
churched families, among 13,346 fam¬ 
ilies, is as printed below. The classifi¬ 
cations of about 4,000 additional fam¬ 
ilies will appear in the report con¬ 
taining the recommendation of a co¬ 
operative Protestant parish system. 
The attention of the Hebrew and 
Roman workers of the city is invited 
to the facts concerning their commun¬ 
ions, and the detailed information has 
been given to the churches and syna¬ 
gogues concerned, by direction of the 
Protestant churches in the districts. 



The following 1 letter, written origin¬ 
ally in Norwegian, explains itself: 

Dear Pastor Laidlaw: 

You ask me to tell you how many Scandina¬ 
vian families I, with the aid of The Federation 
of Churches, was brought in contact with. I 
can tell you that the Federation gave me out¬ 


right forty addresses, none of which I knew be¬ 
fore. Some of them are already brought to 
our Church and we hope to bring more. It 
was indeed a valuable return for the money we 
contributed. With thanks, from my heart, for 
all trouble you have had fer us, I remain, yours 
sincerely, E. Tollefsen. 

Norwegian Lutheran Bethlehem Church, Russell St. 

near Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, September 22, 1900. 

■J* 

The Northfield Conference of this sum¬ 
mer was an inspiration to all who are 
interested in the widening and deepen¬ 
ing of the work of the Church. The 
compiler was prepared to find in the 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, whose ser¬ 
mon on “The Christian City” we ex¬ 
tensively quoted last winter in connec¬ 
tion with the Tenement House Exhibi¬ 
tion, a friend of forward ecclesiastical 
enterprises; but the spiritual Christian 
basis for the work of a federated Church 
was stated by Mr. Morgan with a fresh-, 
ness and force which were a surprise 
and a delight, and it is a pleasure to 
Federation to quote the matter entire: 

Every blessing that God bestows upon man is 
for a larger purpose than the mere benefit of the 
recipient. God always gives a blessing that it 
may not only bless the person receiving it, but 
through that person pass out into large blessing 
upon some one else. It is the perpetual law of 
the divine giving that He gives in order that the 
gift may be passed on. 

Born of the Spirit, filled with the Spirit, what 
for? In order that everything that the Holy 
Spirit is doing, in order that the work of the 
Holy Spirit may be carried on through those 
that are born of the Spirit and filled with the 
Spirit. 

We need not only the preaching of holiness, 
but righteousness, and it is quite time n.aw that 
we began to turn our faces to the necessary nat¬ 
ural outcome of holiness, righteousness of con¬ 
duct, and I want to have the opportunity next 
week of saying something day by day on the 
application of these great verities to our rela¬ 
tionship. Man himself, and then man with 
man, man in the family, and man in commer¬ 
cial life and man in national life. All these 
things are touched in this great subject. 

Upon what mission has the Holy Spirit been 
sent, and what work is He doing ? Now I think 
there is a threefold answer. The first work of 
the Holy Spirit is to make Jesus Lord. You re¬ 
member the argument of Peter, running through 
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the second chapter of the Acts : The perfect 
man, crucified, risen, ascended', received the 
Holy Ghost, then poured it out; and then Peter 
says: “Now know assuredly that God hath 
made both Lord and Christ this same Jesus 
whome ye crucified.” That is the first work 
of the Holy Spirit. And the same word occurs 
also in Corinthians : “No man can call Jesus 
Lord but by the Holy Spirit.” This is the first 
work of the Holy Spirit, call Jesus Lord. 

The second work may be gathered from that 
one verse I read which we speak of as the ben¬ 
ediction: “The communion of the Holy Ghost 
be with you.” Not merely that you are to have 
communion with the Holy Ghost, a statement 
that is never made, I think. Our communion, 
our fellowship, is with the Father and His Son 
through the presence in our lives of the Holy 
Spirit, but the communion of the Holy Ghost is 
the communion of saints created by the Holy 
Spirit, communion with the Father, communion 
with the Son', communion with each other; so 
that I say to you, the second work upon which 
the Holy Spirit is set is the communion of saints. 

The third work of the Holy Spirit in this age 
is the carrying out of the enterprises of God. 
Let us look at these each for a moment, closely. 
Now, first of all, the work of the Spirit is to 
make Jesus Lord. Let me say this, and I don’t 
hesitate to say it, even in America, that there is 
only one form of Government that is ever going 
perfectly to govern this world? What is it? 
Absolute monarchy. Make a note of that, 
please. But who is the monarch? There is 
only one, and that is God’s King, and you will 
never manage, even with your magnificent in¬ 
stitutions of government, to get the Sermon on 
the Mount embodied and embedded in the life 
of your nation until he is Christ and King. 

But to-day the Holy Spirit is proving this to 
individual hearts in the world — everywhere 
Christ is to be Lord, and it is your privilege 
and your possibility as a soul born of the Spirit 
and indwelt by the Spirit to have command of 
a power that stretches out through all these 
circles, and you are to exercise the power in 
them all to make Jesus Lord. That is the very 
first thing. 

Then what next? The communion of saints. 
And what do we mean by that? Well, we 
mean the realization of the dream of brother¬ 
hood. We mean the realization of the true 
communism. We mean the realization in the 
family of God of the one and only socialism. 
Do you know, 1 feel very strongly that it is 
quite time that we got hold of these words and 
redeemed them from abuse. I find lots of peo¬ 
ple in the churches who are just frightened—I 
was going to say out of a week’s growth, cer¬ 


tainly out of a week’s spiritual growth—if a 
minister ventures to use the words ‘ * commu¬ 
nism ” or “socialism.” Everything that men 
are trying to spell out outside the Church is 
contained in that word, “The communion of 
saints. ’ ’ 

I don’t think the Church of Jesus Christ is 
failing anywhere more awfully than in that one 
particular. I believe that if we members of the 
Church, born of the Spirit, were filled with the 
Spirit and obeying the perpetual movement and 
teaching and guide of the Spirit, that commu¬ 
nism inside the Church, the actuality of broth¬ 
erhood within the family of. God, the socialism 
of the children of the common Father would be 
such that the men outside would know what 
that is after which they are trying to run, and 
they would understand what real socialism and 
communion mean inside the Church if we real¬ 
ized our oneness in Christ. Oh, in the name of 
God, what is the. use of the Church talking 
about brotherhood when she is divided as she 
is? And what is the use of Christian people 
.talking of brotherhood and of the communion 
of men outside until they have manifested in 
the power of the Holy Ghost the actual, posi¬ 
tive, sympathetic, perpetual brotherhood.of all 
the saints of Jesus Christ? The Church of Je¬ 
sus Christ, according to the mind of the Spirit, 
is a company of Spirit-born souls who share a 
common life, and therefore if one .member suf¬ 
fers all the members suffer, if one member re¬ 
joices all the members rejoice; so that the 
Church of Jesus Christ in the actualities of 
their everyday life ought to have all things in 
common. 

I do not necessarily mean the actual dividing 
up and redistribution of wealth, but I do mean 
the Apostolic ideal; and what was it ? That 
the wealth of the Church was at the disposal of 
the Church, for the helping and succoring of 
those that needed it. If you read the Acts of 
the Apostles carefully you won’t find that they 
brought all things to a corpmon pool and gave 
every man so much. That wasn’t it. But they 
consecrated their wealth. What for ? To the 
need and necessity of the Church; and it be¬ 
comes a shame upon the Church that any Chris¬ 
tian, through the adverse circumstances of this 
busy age in which we live, anywhere should, 
ever be in want, while within the Church is 
wealth enough to care for the necessities of the 
last member of the Church. 

But these things we have almost forgotten, 
and I want to say that we hear that benediction 
Sunday by Sunday, and we never really under¬ 
stand it until we begin to see that the commu¬ 
nion of saints is more than a meeting in which 
saints sing hymns. If that is all it is, it is a 
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very, very poor business. What is the commu¬ 
nion of saints ? Union with God through Christ, 
and therefore a union with each other by a bond 
that is closer than a bond of brotherhood, dearer 
and stronger than the ties of natural relation¬ 
ship : the bond of the common life, the liberated 
life, of the Son of God. And if that bond of life 
does not realize in our churches the true com¬ 
munion, the true brotherhood, then we are fail¬ 
ing to apply the power of Pentecost in the sec¬ 
ond order of its going, and we are failing to 
bear the witness to the world God wants us to 
bear. Don’t you go home from Northfield and 
say you have got a blessing and prove it by be¬ 
ing a crank in. your church, because there is 
nothing in God’s earth that will more disprove! 
the value of Northfield than that sort of busi¬ 
ness.' But if you go home and go into your 
church life and begin by the gentleness of your 
disposition and the strength of your power to 
suffer with the suffering to prove the commu¬ 
nion of saints, then men and women will begin 
to understand that there is something in your 
being filled with the Holy Ghost. The Holy 
Ghost never fills a man to make a crank of him. 
Get that down. The Holy Spirit fills us with 
the spirit of communion, of brotherhood, of 
love, of patience, of power to suffer and power 
to rejoice, and I plead that there should be an 
application of the power of Pentecost first to 
make Jesus 1,/ord, and then to the realization of 
the blessed fact of the communion of saints. 
And that leads me to a third pdint for a moment 
or two, the enterprises of God. And do you 
know, brethren, I feel very strongly that this 
is the real order. First, Jesus must be Lord, 
or else there is no human brotherhood and com¬ 
munion. But granted the Lordship of Christ, 
then the communion of saints should follow by 
the work of the Spirit; but there is no real car¬ 
rying on the enterprises of God save by the 
Lordship of Christ and the communion of saints. 
I know God uses individuals apart from church¬ 
es, but I am very, very, very strongly convinced 
that God’s own method of work in this age is 
through the Church and through the co-opera¬ 
tion and communion of saints, who are co¬ 
operating and having communion because of 
their oneship in Christ. 

God wants to bless us as nations, and there is 
no way to catch that wind and have the very 
sails filled with it like realizing the communion 
of saints. Then the Church will be what she 
ought to be. 

But once let that be realized, and the third 
part of the Holy Spirit’s work we pass into. 
We co-operate with Him ; we apply the power 
of Pentecost to the carrying on of the enter¬ 
prises of God. And what are they ? They may 


be stated in three brief phrases. First, the re¬ 
demption of man; second, the destruction of 
evil; and, third, not as a different thing, but as 
the statement of What will result from these 
other tw'o, the glory of God. 

What is God seeking in the world ? To save 
man and to redeem man. That is God’s work ; 
that is the Spirit’s work. “He shall convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness, of judgment.” 
That is His work. What for ? That they may 
quit sin. that they may love righteousness, that 
they may escape judgment, because they share 
the life of Him who has judged the Prince of 
this World. That is God’s work and that is the 
Spirit’s work in the world, and I am to apply 
the power of Pentecost to save others, to redeem 
men. Oh, are you a child of God ? If you are, 
a child of God and filled with the Spirit, you are 
filled with the Spirit not merely that you may 
be saved, but that through you new life may 
move in healing and blessing to other people. 
No man and no woman is applying the power 
of Pentecost save as he or she is doing some¬ 
thing to save others., And then, of course, that 
means that we are at perpetual war with evil, 
that the things that blight men, whether they 
are vested interests or not, we are perpetually 
at war with them. But I know nothing more 
sad than the fact that the Church of Jesus Christ 
is so powerless in all these matters in the world.- 
It seems to me sometimes as though -the devil 
laughs at us when we talk about these things. 
We have lost our power, and how are we to re¬ 
gain it? By new organization? By forming 
new societies in order to carry some one little 
pet principle of ours into parliament? Nothing 
of the sort. How are we to do it? By a return, 
to Apostolic methods and by a return to the 
Holy Spirit, that we realize the Lordship of 
Christ and the communion of saints, and then 
speak with authority and power to all the evils 
that are in the world. That is what God would 
have us do, and all this in order that He may 
be glorified. 

My brethren and sisters, the Holy Spirit is 
here to make Jesus Lord, to create the commu¬ 
nion of saints. Our fellowship with one an¬ 
other is the same thing as our fellowship with 
God, and our fellowship with God is the same 
thing as our fellowship with one another, hav¬ 
ing all things in common. Communion with the 
Father and with the Son is that we have all 
things in common with Him, and then it be¬ 
comes easy to understand how all things are 
held in common with each other; and the Spirit 
is here in order that through the people having 
that communion under the Lordship of Christ, 
God’s work should be carried on, and God’s 
enterprises brought to consummation. 
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The XVII Ward, Borough of Brooklyn. 

The Greenpoint section of Brooklyn was subjected to a Federation canvass in 
September and October of 1899, and a directory of the families of each commun¬ 
ion was placed in tlie pastors’ bands before th§ close of last year. 

In tbe succeeding annual report of tbe Federation a partial summary of tbe 
local religious conditions was issued to the public, and a special report upon the 
same was some time ago made to the local pastors, to the end of instituting the 
co-operative parish system which, in Greenpoint as elsewhere and everywhere, 
is the goal of the Federation’s sociological canvasses. 

In issuing now the full report, placing before the public the parish system 
suggested, and providing the Greenpoint workers with reference information 
concerning each block in the ward, as well as concerning each nationality and 
religious communion discovered, Federation desires to reiterate and apply to 
new conditions some principles enunciated in October, 1896, when the first Man¬ 
hattan report appeared. The Federation’s first report was not sent to Brooklyn 
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pastors, for the reason that the “New York City” of 1896 included only Man¬ 
hattan and the Bronx, and the Federation’s constitutional purpose has from the 
first been coterminous with the actual city. “Greater New York” was under 
discussion in 1896, hut was not an actuality or even a certainty, and if the Fed¬ 
eration literature of that year had been sent to Brooklyn it might have been 
regarded as political and premature. 

- Since the charter went into effect the Federation’s literature has been sent to 
all churches in all the boroughs, and it is believed that, in Queens and in Rich¬ 
mond, where actual work has not yet been commenced, it has been producing 
the same conviction as in Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx, viz., that the 
Church in New York has upon her the duty, and that she only has the power, 
to produce a citizenship that will save and glorify the city. But the peculiar 
call for federative work for the attainment of this end, arising from the charac¬ 
teristics of New York, has not been emphasized in the literature sent to Brook¬ 
lyn, Queens and Richmond, and for this reason it is now sounded anew. 

Report “A” contained many pages designed to prove that a consecrated 
Church in Manhattan must be a co-operative Church; the present report desires 
to prove the same for the Church in Brooklyn, while the disclosures of the fed¬ 
eral census of 1900 revive and reinforce the argument for Manhattan also. 

The first report of the Federation faced the churches of the city toward 
evolving a Better New York in the following words: 

The Christians of New York City, possessed, as they are, of ideas as to the fundamental 
principles of rights and wrongs, should be a city behind the legally chartered city. 

Their ideals and efforts should evolve the Setter New York, while other agencies evolve the 
city within the charter, Greater New York. 

Their ideals for individuals and for the corporate city should be so high, that, if our Lord 
were to return to the earth, and become one of our citizens, His work as a citizen would be but to 
continue what He found His disciples doing. 

That the efforts of the co-operative Church in New York could not succeed 
without the guidance of facts, both to quicken sympathy ^and to organize activ¬ 
ity, was asserted in the same report in the following language: 

Manifestly, therefore, must the churches and Christian workers of New York City, in addi¬ 
tion to a careful spiritual study of the ideals of the Saviour of individuals and of society, and in 
addition to a sympathetic union to realize them, make a scientific study of the population. Jesus 
wept over Jerusalem , wept because an exact knowledge of its conditions was in His mind; He 
weeps to-day over the conditions of our human institutions , because in His omniscience He is aware 
of their every detail , and the Church , which is the organ to express His love to the world , must 
become equipped with His omniscience , so far as it can be, in order that His love may be- a larger 
blessing. 

In our own country, from the adoption of our Constitution, we have accumulated, every 
decade, facts concerning our population. We have not been content, as we might have been, 
legally, to make an enumeration of the people. We have gone on and gathered such facts as 
have permitted a diagnosis of the condition of special classes, and legislation has continually been 
modified and inspired by the facts brought to light.. 

If therefore the gathering of statistics by governmental agencies has been of advantage to 
the advance of national life, and has been the outcome, even in monarchical nations, of demo¬ 
cratic conceptions of government, the Church of God, wherever she conceives that she has a 
social mission, will accumulate statistics both to guide her own actions and to lead the State 
toward “sweeter manners, purer laws.” . , . The State of New York, to benefit her most 
helpless subjects, and make them her helpful members in the future, has ordered a biennial school 
census in her cities of 10,000 population. Thus only, thinks our commonwealth, can the compul¬ 
sory education law be made to bear much fruit. Will the Church of God allow the State to sur¬ 
pass her in the care and culture of the individual ? . . . A recognized principle of American¬ 

ism is the legal severance of Church and State, and ... if the instruction of the children of 
the city in the Christian theory of life is to be a voluntary, loving labor of the Church, not a com¬ 
pulsory or perfunctory labor of the State, statistical search for the individual to be educated by 
the Church is as necessary as for the discovery of the individual to be educated by the State. A 
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house-to-house canvass by the Church is necessary to give the highest educational efficiency to the 
house-to-hotise canvass by the State. 

By liis stimulating hook, £ ‘ The Genesis of the Social Conscience, published 
in 1897, Prof. Nash has deepened the writer’s conviction of the truth of these 
claims. Referring to the opening of the Bible to the laity at the Reformation, 
he says: 

Never before had such a thing been done anywhere in history except in the first period of 
Christianity. The sacred books of India were the monopoly of the Brahmins. Even in Budd¬ 
hism the monopolistic element was not cut up by the root; the common man could indeed come 
to the highest things ; but'he had to become an ascetic, a specialist in spiritual things, in order to 
do it. But Protestantism put the Bible in the common layman’s hand. What else can this 
mean than that the common man’s spiritual capacity is now put at the highest figure? • 

And he did not need to become a specialist. He need not go apart from the social and politi¬ 
cal order. He stood fast in his old tracks. The Bible came to him and bade him throw open his 
whole life to it. The Bible is the book of a spiritual Democracy. To entrust the layman with it 
was a potent sign of the coming Democracy in politics. The common school was necessitated by 
the common Bible. They are connected historically. They are bound together in logic. When 
the layman was given the freedom of God’s City, it became of vital importance to so equip him 
that he might understand for himself the saving thoughts of God. And what force can keep the 
man, who has the right of suffrage in God’s things, from claiming the suffrage in man’s affairs ? 

For training for suffrage in man’s affairs tbe common schools of New York 
exist, and they are equipped with a machinery which rings the school-bell in 
every household. The truant officer compels even the would-be-deaf to hear it. 

In the single year 1899 the truant officers of Manhattan returned to school 
8,762 children, who, along the path of the truant, were headed toward ignorance 
and crime, and 3,506 additional little ones between eight and fourteen years of 
age, whose parents were indifferent to the development of their children’s individu¬ 
ality, were compulsorily connected with the educational opportunities of the city. 
For the greater part of above 500 children, kept at home by poverty or physical 
disability, provision was made through institutions. 235 cases of illegal employ¬ 
ment were discovered and dealt with; and the truancy officers of Manhattan made 
in 1899, for training for “suffrage in man’s affairs,” 58,974 visits to homes,- 
schools, stores and courts. Steps are already being taken for a school census in 
1901, and the truant officers will follow up every individual case, as they did in 
1897. The borough had twenty attendance officers at work in that year, whose 
work arose from the Compulsory Education Act of 1895. Of that law, Superin¬ 
tendent Jasper says: 

The effectiveness of the present law in affording opportunity for the control of truancy and 
non-attendance is shown by a comparison of the statistics for 1895, under the old law, with those 
for 1896 and 1897, under the revised law : 

1895 1896 1897 

Truants retnrned to school. 3,655 6,364 7,487 

Non-attendants placed in school. i, 7 2 8 3,379 3,574 

These figures of a single borough of the city surely verify the statement that, 
for training for “suffrage in man’s affairs,” the common schools are equipped 
with a machinery which rings the school-bell in every household. 

But within the doors of the common schools of New York, apart from the 
daily reading, in opening exercises, without comment or enforcement, of the 
Bible, no training is, or can be given, “for suffrage in God’s things.” “The 
common school was necessitated by the common Bible,” but the severance of 
Church and State permits a child to study in the common school the biography of 
Abraham Lincoln, and prevents the study of the life of Lincoln’s Master. The 
very fact that the Bible is read without comment or enforcement, while every re¬ 
source and apparatus of pedagogy is employed in every other study, makes the 
childhood of the city expectant or indifferent toward further study of the Book 
which assesses spiritual capacity at the highest figure. The expectant section 
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look to acquire further acquaintance with the Scriptures in the home and in the 
Church; the other section interpret the lack of comment or enforcement as due 
to lack of importance. 

From both classes could a Church, alive to its educational mission, recruit 
thousands of students, but behind that educational advance must be placed a 
power as appealing as the authority of the State, and coterminous with the State 
—a federated Church. No single church, no single communion can so ring its 
bells as to be heard in every home of New York. No single communion or 
church can discover the public school attendants, unenrolled in any religious 
school, but developed, day by day, in expectancy or indifference to Bible study. 
But, inasmuch as the hhurches outnumber the schools by hundreds, it can only 
be indifference, hyper-dogmatism or lack of organization, which can prevent 
them from equalling the schools as an educational force. When the State 
takes upon itself the education of its people, thus asserting its moral dignity, 
the Church loses her monopoly of the ideal interests, so that her spiritual author¬ 
ity is impaired.” But the Church can clothe herself with new dignity by a vol¬ 
untary labor, unaided by State funds, to educate every individual in the city. 
Aristotle says: “ The State came into being in order that men might exist, but 
its end is that men may live nobly.” The State educates, and insists on educat¬ 
ing, every child, to the end that it may exist; the Church must at least attempt, 
with equal earnestness, to educate every child, to the end that the State may live 
nobly. Hooker, pleading for a Church-and-State policy, says: “A gross error 
it is to think that the legal power ought to serve for the good of the body and 
not of the soul; as if God had ordained kings for no other end and purpose but 
only to fat up men like hogs and to see that they have their mast.” He there¬ 
fore would have the State a spiritual educator, as .Stanley, Wordsworth and 
others after him. But foreign missions, with their cooperative parishing of the 
planet, to announce the Gospel everywhere, and that without State aid, prove 
that Christian love and genius could, in well-churched Christian countries, edu¬ 
cate every individual, or, at least, leave uneducated only the would-be-deaf. 

The task of religious education will not be recommitted to a free State, but 
must be assumed by the co-operative Church. As Prof. Nash says: 

The State has acquired some of the prerogatives of the Church, and is likely to acquire more; 
for the career of the free State has barely begun. The creation of a united Germany, the birth 
of Italian unity, the rise of Japan, the vast expansion of lay education through the. public school 
and the university, and many another feature of contemporary life, tell us with unmistakable 
emphasis that for an indefinite stretch of centuries in the future the conception of the State is 
bound to gain steadily in spiritual significance, and in the power to command the spirit and 
imagination of our picked men and women. 

Some will think that the State has been stealing clothes from the Church. • But it is rather 
the case that the Church herself is entering a new phase of her history, All the inherited dogmas 
of Christianity were shaped in a period when the State was either moribund or else possessed no 
first-hand spiritual significance. But now the State receives its title direct from God and the 
sunshine. The Church therefore is facing a new fact which has a central position in the spiritual 
order of things. Christianity is to triumph in the great debate now beginning, which we call com¬ 
parative religion, by proving that the Christian view of the universe, as it is embodied in the per¬ 
son of Christ, is alone able to endow the principle of individuality with sovereign authority in 
history. The Church must put herself forward as the ally and interpreter of the free State. 

The Federation’s first report claimed that there were special reasons why the 
Chnrch in New York, “to do her full duty toward awakening in every street 
and in every home of the city the reverence for the principles which will save 
and glbrify our country, must be possessed of accurate knowledge, personally, 
persistently secured and revised; patiently tabulated; planfully and prayerfully 
used;” and these reasons were found in the congestion and diversity of our pop¬ 
ulation. New York was shown to have the bad eminence of a congestion of 
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population exceeding any other city of the world, and congestion of population 
is inimical to successful educational work. 

There are at least seven individual blocks in New York City containing over 3,000 people 
each. Each of these has a population equivalent to that of Tarrytown. In Tarrytown, or any 
village where the population is distributed over a wide area, effective charitable and church work 
is possible because the community can almost automatically acquire an accurate knowledge of 
all individuals within its borders. Such knowledge is securable as one walks the streets of a vil¬ 
lage. But, in the streets of a city, it is impossible to secure such knowledge of the relationships 
of individuals as fits the churches, schools, etc., to do the most efficient work. This is the cause 
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of the recent enactment of the Biennial School Census law. Only by a house-to-house canvass 
can the State ascertain, in a city so densely populated as this, whether the children are being 
instructed for citizenship and life; and only by a house-to-house canvass can the Church ascer¬ 
tain whether the principles of a higher citizenship are having free course. 

New York’s density, as compared with other cities of the'world, was graphi¬ 
cally shown in 1896 by the foregoing chart, and there are appended thereto some 
deductions from the recent censns. 

Chart II of the Federation’s first publication showed that the Borough of 
Manhattan had 18.52 persons per dwelling in 1890; that Brooklyn had almost 
ten persons per dwelling; and that Brooklyn’s average was higher than Chi¬ 
cago’s, and almost twice as large as Philadelphia’s. In other words, it was 
shown that, if Manhattan needed federative organization on account of the con¬ 
gestion of its population, Brooklyn was the next large city of kindred need. 
Philadelphia, in 1890, was the seventy-fourth city of the Union in average num¬ 
ber of persons per dwelling, while Brooklyn was the fifth. Yet Philadelphia 
has recently found it necessary to take a religious census. 

The compiler has searched every department of the Borough of Brooklyn to 
ascertain the number of dwellings at the present time, in order to compute the 
increase or decrease of the average number of persons per dwelling since 1890; 
but neither in the Department of Buildings, the Board of Health, nor in the 
Department of Taxes and Assessments, could the information be procured. A 
most complete classification of the buildings in the borough has just been com¬ 
menced by the Department of Buildings, but it will be many months before it 
is completed. 

The Board of Health has recently issued a table of the tenements, i. e., dwell¬ 
ings containing three families or over, and likely to need sanitary oversight. A 
comparison of the number of these with the figures of the Census of 1890 shows 
that the number of dwellings containing three families or over in 1890 was 
21,008 in the twenty-six wards then comprising Brooklyn, and that there are 
now 31,687 in the borough’s thirty-two wards. That is to say, the “tenements” 
of Brooklyn have increased in ten years by at least 10,679. Of these, 4,285 are in 
the wards added by the Consolidation Act, making a nett increase in old Brook¬ 
lyn of at least 6,394 new tenements. 

Brooklyn cannot regard herself as exempted from the tenement-house prob¬ 
lem. It is greatly to her credit that some of the most notable tenement house 
improvements in the world have been initiated by her citizens. But she needs 
an enormous extension of the enterprises that regard the home as the miniature 
of the nation, and this means increased attention to the housing of the people, so 
that every family may have “a good nest,” and means increased attempt to con¬ 
nect every home with existing good outside it—schools, churches, libraries, etc., 
etc.—that every mind among her citizenship may make itself “a nest of pleasant 
thoughts.” 

The table opposite has been prepared from the figures supplied by Dr. Byrne, 
of the Board of Health. Dr. Byrne’s figures concern 574,959 persons, or 49.2 
percent, of the 1,166,582 persons credited to Brooklyn by the Federal Census. 
49.2 per cent, of the population of the borough are therefore housed, according 
to the Board of Health, at an average of 18.1 persons to a dwelling. In 1880 
Manhattan’s entire population was housed at an average of 18.52 persons to a 
dwelling. Hence to-day half of Brooklyn’s population is housed as densely as 
Manhattan’s population of 1890, and while Manhattan is yet the leading area of 
the world in the intensity of its housing problems, Brooklyn is at least second 
in America. 

From the Department of Buildings in the Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx 
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figures have been procured which prove that the number of persons per dwelling 
in Manhattan, which had increased from 18.52 to 21.2 from 1890 to 1895, has 
now reached 23.2. 

The following is a transcript of the tables: 


STATISTICS OF BUILDINGS,BOROUGHS OF MANHATTAN AND BRONX, 

Tabulated by Department of Buildings,April 19,1900, 



MANHATTAN 

(BRONX 

Residential Buildings 

Brick 

Frame 

;TOTAL 

Brick;Frame;TOTAL 

Tenements with 3 or more fams* 

39980 

874 

;40854 

1887; 1540; 3427 

Dwellings 1-2 families 

32478 

2768: 

:35246 

1354;13142;14496 

Hotels 

950 

73: 

; 1023 

25r 124; 149: 

Lodging-Houses 

276 

9; 

; 285 

: 1; l 

Exclusive Residence TOTAL 1 

73684 

3724; 

;77408 

3266;14807;18073 

One story bigs used for shops 

1329 

1024: 

; 2353 

3; 151; 154 

Possible Residence TOTAL 1 
Conmercial Building's 

75013 

<3 

00 

;79761 

3269:14958:18227 

Offices 

1767 j 

; 125 

1892 

50; 163; 213 

Offices and Lofts 

3515; 

: 23 

3538 

6; 16; 22 

Department Stores 

91; 

11 

102 

2; ; 2 

Warehouses amd Storage 

2118: 

: 198 

2316 

75; 170; 245 

Factories and Workshops 

3907; 

277 

4184 

189; 343; 532 

One story sheds & outhouses 

36; 

111 

147 

51; 1561; 1612; 


86447; 

: 5493 

91940 

3632:17211;20853 

Stables 

2307; 

673 

2980 

348; 1366; 1714 

Residential&Commercial i 

All Others 

i8754; 

6116;94920; 

3990;18577:22567 

Schools 

437; 

7; 

: 444 

37; 26. 63 

Churches 

498; 

24; 

: 522 

48; 57i 105 

Hospitals 

162; 

6 ; 

168 

8; 15; 23 

Theatres and places assembly 

165; 

11; 

176 

4 ; 11; 15 

Police Stations 

32; 


32 

7• 3; 10 

Fire Department Stations 

65; 


65 

7. 4; 11 

Municipal Buildings 

X7 ? 


17 

lii ; H 

TOTAL BUILDINGS BOROUGH 

90130; 

6214; 

: 96344 

4112;18693;22305 


In compiling the present average of persons per dwelling in Manhattan at 23.2 
the compiler has included the ‘ * tenements, ” “dwellings,” “hotels,” “lodging- 
houses” and “one-story shops” of the Department of Buildings list. 

It is by no means clear that all the “ shops ” are used as dwellings, and the 
average disclosed by the Federal authorities may be yet larger. 

If the classifications of the Census of 1890 and of the Department of Buildings 
are the same, it is certain that the tenement population of Manhattan has grown 
greatly in the last decade, despite all the ameliorations of tenement-house agita¬ 
tion. 

The number of dwellings inhabited by less than three families in 1890 in New 
York City, excluding the XXIII and XXIV Wards, was 38,414, but in the list of 
1900 there are but 37,599 such dwellings, including all the one-story stores, a de¬ 
crease of 815. 

On the other hand, the total dwellings of the list of 1900 number 79,761 
while the dwellings of 1890 in New York City, exclusive of the XXIII and 
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XXIV Wards, was but 72,311, an increase of 7,450 dwellings. Inasmuch as the 
dwellings containing under three families have decreased by 815 and the total 
number of dwelings has increased 7,450, there must be 8,26.5 more dwellings oc¬ 
cupied by three families or over than there were in 18 90. This would make the 
total of such buildings in Manhattan to-day 43,261, granted that the tenements 
of 1890 are all yet in existence, and that the classifications of the federal and 
municipal enquiries are the same. Actually the municipal enquiry specifically 
includes 40,854 dwellings with above two families, £\,nd 1,258 hotels and lodging- 
houses which cannot be regarded as dwellings for but one or even two families. 

Taking the Department figures as they stand, it is certain that Manhattan has 
acquired in the last decade more than twice as many dwellings with three families 
or over as existed in Philadelphia in 1890. In 1890 Philadelphia had only 2,697 
dwellings with three families or over. 

Manhattan’s average of families per dwelling- must have lamentably in¬ 
creased since Chart IV was prepared, and it is to be feared that. Brooklyn re¬ 
mains next to New York in the percentage of its population housed in dwellings 
containing 21 persons or over, as it was when Chart III was prepared. 
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The Census of 1900 and the municipal statistics of Greater New York all 
tend therefore to reinforce the following statements of the Federation’s first 
report: 

The population of three and a half blocks of Philadelphia is in Manhattan compressed into 
one, and in Brooklyn into less than two. Hence there is an enormously larger difficulty in se¬ 
curing, in New York City, accurate knowledge concerning the individuals making up our popu¬ 
lation. 

Any conclusion adopted in 1890 as to the plan of' campaign to be carried on to express and 
apply Christianity in New York would need to-day tremendous revision. There is no doubt that 
similar modifications of conclusions of to-day will be demanded when the next census of the city 
is taken. David awakened the anger of the Lord by taking a census of Israel; but the anger 
of the Lord may be awakened against the Christian Church of this, city if she fails continuously 
to procure facts necessary to secure intelligent and adequate expression and application of 
Christianity. The Church is not likely to relieve, the sorrow of fesus over wrong conditions un¬ 
less the distribution of population is studied from the standpoint of Christ as well as of Cces dr. 

New York is utterly unique in two other characteristics which make church 
work difficult—the racial diversity of her population and the small percentage 
of residence owners. Her blocks are crowded beyond those of any other city in 
the world; they are occupied by people of every kindred and tribe and nation; 
and her heterogeneous, congested people, lacking the fixity which accompanies 
residence ownership, are spiritually shepherded with more difficulty than those 
of any other city that calls itself Christian. 
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If our population were homogeneous it would be easy at onee to adopt a parish policy for the 
entire city and for each area of it, and apply it in a Procrustean way, but diversity of nationali¬ 
ties compels a Protean policy. We need to know the population of every block and the national¬ 
ity of its inmates. The quantity of work to be done is determined by the aggregate of popula¬ 
tion ; the quality of work done by the kind of population. The cultural association, the 
school, demands a biennial census ; the cultural association, the Church, a constant canvass to 
reach efficiency in its work. 

In the June number of Federation there was a postscript announcing the 
acceptance by the churches of the XIV Assembly District of the co-operative 
parishes recommended by the Federation as the result of a canvass of that dis¬ 
trict, which had included a study both of the aggregates of population and the 
qualities of the population. 

It was further stated that the churches had agreed in the month of November 
next to make a simultaneous co-operative visitation of the entire district, each 
church visiting the parish assigned to it, and discovering for itself, and report¬ 
ing to the other churches concerned, the changes of population since the Federa¬ 
tion’s canvass was made. 

After the XIV Assembly District was canvassed the Federation sent, to the 
churches of each communion discovered, a directory of their families. In insti¬ 
tuting the co-operative parish system it put into the hands of each co-operating 
church a directory of all the families in its parish as at the time of the canvass. 
Each church, therefore, in going about its parish, needs only to compare the 
families found in 1900 with the families listed for 1899. It has not the duty of 
reporting anew the families reported in 1899, still occupying the same dwellings 
and having the same ecclesiastical relations, but only the new population and 
such of the old as announce new church relations. 

Similarly in 1901 each church will take note only of the changes in population 
shown by a comparison of the directory of 1900 and the existing population of 
1901. Thus from year to year each church in the XIV Assembly District can 
list in the month of November the whereabouts and characteristics of one-tenth 
of the population, and by exchanging information with one another all the 
churches will have before them a definite denominational work, for they will 
possess a complete list, yearly, of the families of their communion, unchurched, 
throughout the entire assembly district. They will have before them also a definite 
work for the unattached unchurched, for such families within their co-operative 
district will be handed over to them as their especial care. In this way every 
family In the district will have a responsible, spiritual overseer, and the constant 
co-operative canvassing yearly will enable the Church even to surpass the State 
in educational earnestness. 

The canvass of that district, moreover, showed that the Germans were the 
nationality most needing the institution of new work, and already a church in 
the district has instituted special activities on their behalf. In other words, the 
heterogeneous population of the XIV Assembly District, studied by blocks and 
by nationalities, has been divided among the churches in terms of quality and 
quantity for the work in which the Church becomes “The ally and interpreter 
of the free State.” 

For the XVII Ward of Brooklyn similar work has been done by the Federa¬ 
tion. Already the churches in that ward have received the list of families of 
their faith. The population has been studied in terms of quantity and quality, 
and a co-operative parish system has been made out along the lines drawn by 
the facts of the canvass. 

Directories of the population by blocks are prepared in the Federation office, 
and will be given to the churches accepting parishes. Using these, the popula¬ 
tion, which was canvassed in September and October of 1899, should be revisited, 
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if possible, in November of this year, and the churches of the ward would thus 
have before them a definite winter work. 

In the succeeding pages, moreover, a study is made of the nationalities in 
the ward. Recommendations are made concerning their necessities, and the 
directory of the families of each nationality will be placed in the Astral Settle¬ 
ment, enabling any church desiring to institute work to discover the where¬ 
abouts of such families. 

Without further preliminary, therefore, the remainder of this report will 
deal with the facts brought out in the Greenpoint canvass and the recommenda¬ 
tions arising therefrom ; and the methods employed by the Federation are, 
through the XYII Ward study, brought more closely to the acquaintance of 
Brooklyn pastors. 

Similar reports of the IV, V, XI and I Wards will be issued in future 
numbers of Federation. 

It is of interest to announce that the co-operative parish idea has already 
been accepted in all of these wards, and Federation assures the pastors of 
Greenpoint that no labor has been spared to make the suggestions herein con¬ 
tained conform minutely to the disclosures of the canvass. 

The Greenpoint section of Brooklyn in 1890 was the sixth ward.of the bor¬ 
ough in its average of persons per dwelling. There were then 12.16 persons per 
dwelling in the 3,407 dwellings of the ward, and the population numbered 9,044 
families, or 41,424 persons. 
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The Federation canvass of 1899 gained full information in 11,956 families, an 
increase of 2,912 families since the census of 1890; and in these families were. 
50,652 persons, an increase in the nine years of 9,228 persons. 289 families re¬ 
fused information to the canvassers of the Federation, and access was impossible 
to 1,325 additional families on each of four separate calls, a total of 1,614 fami¬ 
lies. If the average number of persons in these families be placed at 4.2, the 
same average as the families fully canvassed, there were 6,778 persons in the 
refused and closed houses, making the total population 57,430. The recent Fed¬ 
eral Census of the ward places the population at 57,309. The Federation has 
listed all the refusing and closed houses in the block directories made for the 
XYII Ward churches, and the proximity of the totals given by the census of 
1900 and by the Federation canvass shows how complete these block directories 
must be. 

The population of 1899, in terms of nationality, was as follows: 


Persons in American families, 

25,061 

Danish, 

296 

Belgian 

20 


German ‘ ‘ 

9>°97 

Russian, 

291 

Dutch. 

16 


Irish ‘ ‘ 

8,401 

Norwegian, 

231 

Chinese, 

14 


Polish 1 ‘ 

1,738 

Canadian, 

220 

Australian, 

6 


English 

i ;624 

French, 

162 

Armenian, 

5 


Scotch 

975 

Austrian, 

161 

Greek, 

4 


Swedish ‘ ‘ 

'868 

Swiss, 

90 

Pacific Islands, 

4 


Hungarian ‘ ‘ 

655 

Bohemian, 

7 i 

Spanish, 

2 


Italian ‘ ‘ 

583 

Welsh, 

57 




50,652 


In all, 25 nationalities, and in 49.2 per cent, of the families the mothers were 
born outside the United States. Persons in foreign families, 25,591; in Ameri¬ 
can, 25,061. American household, 4.1 persons; foreign, 4.3 persons. 

The blocks in which each of these 25 nationalities is located are shown on the 
chart on page 25. The three leading nationalities exhibit no tendency to segre¬ 
gation, for they are found in most of the blocks in proportions almost parallel 
to their proportions throughout the ward. On the other hand, the next nation¬ 
ality, the Poles, are absent from many blocks, and are grouped in large numbers 
in Tiers E and G, where there are several blocks in which they are the leading- 
nationality. In the same neighborhood are many other Slavonic families, and 
this should be the locality of work for the Slavs. 

In contrast with the segregation of the Slavs, the; wide dispersion of the 
Scandinavians should be- noted by the four local agencies at work among 
them. There is only one block among more than one hundred where the 
Swedes number ten families, and not one where Norwegians or Danes number ten 
families, and it is practically impossible for the Norwegian, Swedish or Danish 
churches, without co-operative assistance, to minister effectually to their coun¬ 
trymen. In the case of Germans, the universal presence of the nationality 
makes it impossible to cover the field without the co-operative listing of them in 
terms of religious preference ; in the case of the Scandinavians so many fruitless 
visits must be made, before a family is found, that a Scandinavian pastor could 
well afford to help the German workers 'to go directly to families of their own 
faith in return for direction toward Scandinavian homes. The compiler hopes 
that the churches wherein English is not the language of worship will see the 
need of federative assistance to one another, and is sure that the English 
churches will gladly assist them. The welfare of the ward demands the coop¬ 
erative discovery and the denominational recovery of all out-of-church families. 

6,194 families of the ward were canvassed on the tenement house form, which 
includes enquiry into housing conditions. The results in terms of nationality 
and of locality are shown on page 28. The rent paid, the number of rooms with 
outside windows, and the bath, toilet and water supply figures will there be 
found for each of the twenty-five nationalities and for each of ninety-eight block 
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subdivisions. The resultant cleanliness is also tabulated. Workers enquiring 
whether a given nationality needs effort along physical lines will find the British 
peoples together; the German nations following; then the Scandinavians, Slavs, 
Latins, Asiatics. 

The same arrangement of nationality statistics obtains on other charts. 

The facts concerning any particular locality will be found in the lower sec¬ 
tion of the page. 

1,879 families were classified by the canvassers as having uncleanly homes, 
but a large part of this was no doubt due to environment. 161 Polish families 
out of 363, for instance, were rated uncleanly; but only two of these families 
had hot and cold water, only twelve a private toilet, and only two a bath. A 
glance at the “conveniences” figures will show that the blocks well equipped in 
these regards have, as a rule, the smallest percentage of uncleanly families. 

There are at least 5,357 families in the ward without a bath, hence, public 
baths would be a social service; there are 2,923 families without a private toilet, 
hence it cannot 1 be wondered at that the saloon’s facilities make it attractive to 
toilers; there are 2,130 families with hall toilets; and only 1,141 of the 6,194 
families have a private one. 

The average number of rooms per family is 4.4, but 31.5 per cent, of these 
are rooms without windows opening to the outer air. 

On the whole, the sanitary conditions appear better than in many Manhattan 
districts investigated, but .a properly organized social sentiment could devise 
many things for the ward’s good in tenement house improvement and ameliora¬ 
tion. Dr. Byrne’s figures on page 19 show that the Greenpoint tenements are 
well toward toward the top of the Brooklyn list in average of inmates. 
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In terms of religions relationship the population was divided as follows: 
Roman Catholic, 25,219 persons. Protestant, 23,637 Hebrew, 1,688 Greek Catholic, 108 
Average Hebrew household, . . 4.62 Greek Catholic, 4.32 Agnostic, 3.85 

“ Roman Catholic household, 4.39 Protestant, 4.05 
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All generic divisions of the Christian Church are reaching in the XVII ’ 
Ward larger percentages of the population than in any other area hitherto tabu¬ 
lated by the Federation. The Roman Church has only 8.3 per cent, of its fami¬ 
lies without a church-home; the Greek, only 12. per cent.; the Protestant, only 
30.9 per cent. The indifference of the Hebrews to the synagogue, from which 
76.4 per cent, are absentees, raises the percentage of the entire population with¬ 
out a church-home from 19.7 per cent, to 21.4 per cent. But Protestantism is 
next to the synagogue in inefficiency, having 30.9 per cent, of its families with¬ 
out a church-home; and 70.4 percent, of the non-church going population is 
Protestant. 


The main religious reform needed in the district is therefore the readjust¬ 
ment of the Protestant forces. 

There are, since the consolidation of the two Baptist churches, 25 working 
Protestant churches, or 1 church to 233 Protestant households. There are 4 
Roman churches, or 1 to 1,433 Roman households. Yet in every 1,000 Protest¬ 
ant families 309 are unconnected with any church, while in every 1,000 Roman 
families only 83 are unconnected. 

The remedy cannot lie in the increase of the Protestant communions at work. 
There are 17 in the field now. There is no phase of Protestant activity, unrep¬ 
resented in the ward, which has in it an adapted field. The addition of any new 
denominations would be a desecration. 


Hor is the remedy, in the opinion of the compiler, to be sought in the in¬ 
crease of the churches. It were probably bettef to consolidate yet more kindred 


















enterprises. Taking the number of American and English-born Lutheran 
mothers for example, and comparing the number of such out-of-church families 
with the number of out-of-church Scandinavians, it was manifestly wiser to es¬ 
tablish an English Lutheran church in the ward than to increase the Scandina- 
nian churches. There were more Danes than Norwegians among the families 
visited, but a combined work for these two nationalities seems to the compiler 
much wiser than the increase of the Scandinavian churches to 1 to 84 families. 
To add to the difficulties of diversity of communion the difficulties of language, 
except under extremest compulsion, in the conduct of religious work for a com¬ 
munity, is lamentably divisive. 
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Given the continnation of all the present Protestant enterprises, however, the 
facts make it perfectly plain that a co-operative policy is the only possible mode 
of enabling the Protestantism of the XVII Ward to put on its proper strength. 

To begin with, there are over 400 families, scattered all over the ward, who 
have no denominational preference. It is only a co-operative visitation of the 
entire ward which can ensure the discovery and visitation of every one of these 
families. What matters it for the spiritual welfare of them whether they learn 
Christ from Baptist, or Lutheran or Methodist pulpits ? And what religious re¬ 
vival would be comparable with a consecrated attempt to erect an altar in every 
home in Greenpoint ? It is perfectly natural to suppose that each religious com- 
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munion in the ward will try to look up its own people; “Consciousness of 
Kind ” ensures it. But who will approach every threshold, undesignated in any 
church directory, even within the limits of a single block, unless an enthusiasm 
for humanity sends him forth, and what more likely to make every door yield 
to his touch than the knowledge, which will soon permeate a neighborhood, that 
he comes, not by,his own impulse, but through agreement with a group of 
others like-minded, who are determined to assist the Master to draw all homes 
unto Him ? The ‘ 1 denominational preference ” which a man has is no more 
sacred than the denominational possibility within him, and the unclassified 
Protestants and the Unspecified of Greenpoint are as redeemable by the Spirit as 
the child taught to read from a catechism. 

It would be a revival of religion for the churches of the ward to accept and 
cultivate their co-operative parishes if for no other reason than to develope lat¬ 
ent denominational preferences in the many families now indifferent, and there¬ 
fore unknown, to any particular communion. 

Such a plan, moreover, would benefit every church and communion entering 
into it, in denominational possibilities. The isolated activity of a single church 
cannot discover, throughout a whole ward, families potentially connectable with 
it. For this reason few churches endeavor to make their work cover the com¬ 
munity. The churches are perfectly well aware that there must be, here and 
there, families to whom their communion is spiritually serviceable above any 
other, and of whom they know nothing. 

One reason why the Greenpoint churches entered into the canvass was their 
desire to discover such families. But if such a canvass was needed in 1899, do 
not the churches to-day need similar information ? Slightly over 11 per cent, 
of the families canvassed own their own dwellings, hence 89 out of 100 families 
were lessees, and liable to move. To find out the “preferences” of their suc¬ 
cessors, let the churches taking up a ministry to the Unspecified, and permeat¬ 
ing the ward with a fraternal feeling, agree to report to one another all changes 
in population, and inasmuch as the ward is above 50 per cent, foreign, let note 
be made of the nationality of all newcomers, as well as their communion, in 
order that they may be directed to churches of their speech as well as of their 
thought. 

Forming themselves into a federation to minister in religious things to every 
possible home, the churches will be constrained to get together to fight opposing 
evil and strengthen all auxiliary good. The saloons are 7 to 1 against them, 
and 127 of the 177 saloons occupy corner lots. Let each church scrutinize the 
conduct of the saloons in the district assigned it. Saloons which are disorderly 
houses will undo the gospelling of many a Sunday and season. They should 
be proceeded against by a method that represents the entire Christian commun¬ 
ity. The work will be permanent only if a local force is behind it, however 
much outside legal aid be invoked and employed. The legality of the licenses 
of all saloons in each parish should be enquired into, and the saloon laws should 
be made a terror to evil doers and a praise to them that do well. 

The churches should agree to regard education, in school and library, as aux¬ 
iliary to the education they themselves impart. They should officially encourage, 
while they cannot officially control, the local teachers, and relations of friend¬ 
liness and co-operation should be established'with every agency for the better¬ 
ment of the “mind, body and estate” of the community. 

Thus, and thus only, can the churches of Greenpoint become the “ ally and 
interpreter of the free State, ” and contribute to the coming of that golden age 
of our municipal life when the adage will be justified: 

Vox populi, vox Dei. 
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SUGGESTED CO-OPERATIVE PARISH SYSTEM, XVII WARD, 
BROOKLYN. 

To some of the religious enterprises in the ward only tentative parishes have 
been assigned, for the reason that they failed to take part in the canvass or are 
now pastorless. To all having a clientele below fifty families no assignment has 
been made. Several of the churches had not a conviction of the need of co¬ 
operative work at the time of the canvass. If the foregoing report convinces 
them of the need of a federative policy the other churches of the ward will doubt¬ 
less welcome them to co-operation. 

The comparative overchurching of the ward, with its resultant competitive¬ 
ness, together with the unusual proportion of churches started in debate, make 
the task of parishing it more difficult than any other district the Federation has 
handled. The compiler begs his brethren in service to face the future of the 
ward, and, with hearts toward its good, to consider the ethical hearing of the 
following formulae: 

Let a stand for the good now done by the XVII Ward churches; let b stand 
for the added good that co-operation would accomplish; let c stand for the 
good that ought to he done. 

a+b=c ; and a=c—b 


Parishes Suggested. 


Church. 

Blocks. 


Families of 
Denomination 

Unclassified 

Families. 

Families of 
Nationality. 

Baptist Church . 

d 5 - 

Du 


1,054 

102 

25 


Christian Church . 

Dl 2 - 

-DiS 


767 


5 


Disciples Church . 

f 4 - 

-f 9 


i,o 33 

14 

35 


Evangelical Assoc’n. .. 

Fi— 

-f 3 

l 






Fio- 

-’3 

) 

778 

7 

39 

133 

Swedish Lutheran . . 

Hi- 

-h 4 


66 4 

1 

36 

16 ! 

Norwegian “ 

Hio- 

-H15 

538 


47 

9 

English ‘ ‘ 

h 5 - 

-h 9 


7» 9 ! 


32 



Ai— 

-A3 

l 


J- 6 3 o 



St. John’s “ 

By- 

-B15 


1,205 


40 

I2 4 

Gi- 

-g 3 

j 

J 

1 



Primitive Methodist. ... 

Di- 

-d 4 

> 

; 

1,001 

4 

60 



Bi- 

-B 6 





Reformed Dutch . 

a 4 - 

• Al 2 

> 

1 

I,I2 4 

46 

38 



Ci- 

-C 3 




First Methodist . j 

E 8 — 

-En 

1 

8 3 2 

16 

11 



c 4 - 

-c 5 

s 





Tabernacle Methodist. . 

E 2 - 

-Ey 


1,155 

69 

24 


Presbyterian. 

C 4 - 

-c 9 

> 




Ei 

; 

1,016 

35 

36 






11,956 


428 



Ascension Episcopal, B13, B15, 472 families; Brooklyn City Mission, C7, 274; 
First Scandinavian, E6, 7, 416 families, 12 Scandinavians; Christian Alliance; 
Salvation Army; Danish Lutheran; Sunlight Mission; People’s Church; Church 
of Reconciliation, F 8,9, 334; German Reformed, Dl—D4, 340; Reformed Epis¬ 
copal, D5.6, 340; Plymouth Brethren. 

If these tentative parishes were accepted there would he no parish beyond 832 
families, and the smallest would he 538, with the average between 700 and 800 
families. A thoroughly co-operative spirit, forgetting the things that are be¬ 
hind, could reduce the sfverage yet lower. 

The block directories, and guides to their use, will be furnished by the Fed¬ 
eration as soon as parishes are accepted. 

The nationality directories will he sent to the Astral Settlement at once. 
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A New Edition of an Important Sociological Work 

Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns 

By THOMAS CHALMERS. Abridged and edited by Professor C. R. HENDER= 
SON, of the University of Chicago. :: :: :: :: :: i2mo, $1.25 net. 


‘ ‘ I am' glad that this excellent book is now available for students of Sociology and 
Philanthropy. With one exception, Chalmers’s work is the most important contribution 
ever made upon the subject .”—Professor Franklin H. Giddings , Columbia University. 

‘‘His theories go hand-in-hand with earnest practical work in the slums of Edin¬ 
burgh ; and in the book can be felt the heart-throbs of a man who is in personal 
contact with the men and women to whose sufferings and struggles he is attempting to 
apply the relief of Christian philosophy. The social settlement and institutional church 
of our day find their antetype in Dr. Chalmers’s later work, which called forth the admira¬ 
tion of Carlyle. Dr. Henderson has also prefixed a valuable introduction, in which Dr. 
Chalmers’s doctrines are carefully examined and his contributions to modern thought 
considered .”—The Dial. :: :: :: :: 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1900=1901. 

SOCIOLOGICAL COURSES IN TERM OCTOBER TO FEBRUARY. 

Communistic and Socialistic Theories. Professor Clark. Two hours a week. 

Seminar in Political Economy and Finance. Professors Seligman and Clark. For advanced 
students. Two hours, weekly. 

Principles of Sociology. Professor Giddings. Two hours a week. 

This is a fundamental course, intended to lay a foundation for advanced work. In connec¬ 
tion with a text-boo^ study of theory, lectures are given on the sociological systems of Aristotle, 
Hegel, Comte, Spencer, Schaeffle, DeGreef, Gumplowicz, Ward, Tarde, and other writers. Stu¬ 
dents are required to analyze and classify sociological material of live interest obtained from 
newspapers, reviews and official reports. 

Statistics and Sociology. Professor Mayo-Smith. Two hours a week, first half-year. 

This course is intended to train students in the use of statistics as an instrument of investi¬ 
gation in social science. The topics covered are: Relation of statistics to sociology, criteria of 
statistics, population, population and land, sex, age, and conjugal condition, births, marriages, 
deaths, sickness and mortality, race and nationality, migration, social position, infirmities, suicide, 
vice, crime, nature of statistical regularities. 

Statistics and Economics. Professor Mayo-Smith. 

Social Evolution. Professor Giddings. Two hours a week, first half-year. 

The advanced study of general Sociology is begun in this course. It includes three parts, 
namely: (i) a brief preliminary account of the scientific position, scope, concepts, problems, 
methods, and empirical laws of Sociology; (2) a study of origins and early history of society, 
with special attention to the early forms and later development of the family, to the origin, struc¬ 
ture, and functions of the clan, to the organization of the tribe, and to the rise of tribal federation; 
(3) a study of the origin, establishment, and nature of civilization, with special attention to the 
influence of ethnic elements, to developments of social feelings and prevailing beliefs, to the pol¬ 
icies by which civilization has been extended, and to the conditions that have produced arrested 
civilizations. 

Pauperism , Poor Laws and Charities. Professor Giddings. Two hours a week, first 
half-year. 

This course begins with a study of the English poor law, its history, practical working, and 
consequences. On this foundation is built a study of pauperism in general, but especially as it 
may now be observed in great cities. The laws of the different commonwealths in regard to pau¬ 
pers, out-relief, alms-houses, and dependent children, are compared. Finally, the special modem 
methods of public and private philanthropy are considered, with particular attention to charity 
organization, the restriction of outdoor alms, and the reclamation of children. 

The Civil Aspects of Ecclesiastical Organizations. Dr. Bayles. One hour a week. 

The purpose of this course is to define the present relations of the ecclesiastical institutes to 
the other institutes of American society; the state, the government, marriage, family, education, 
and public wealth. An analysis is made of the guarantees of religious liberty contained in the 
federal and commonwealth constitutions, of the civil status of churches in terms of constitutional 
and statute law, of the methods of incorporation, of the functions of trustees, of legislative and 
judicial control, of denominational polity according to its type, of the functional activity of 
churches in their departments of legislation, administration, adjudication, discipline, and mission, 
of the influence of churches on ethical standards, of the distribution of the nationalities among the 
denominations, of the territorial distribution of denominational strength, of the relation of polity 
to density of population and of the current movements in and between various organizations 
tending toward changes of function and structure. 

. Seminar in Sociology. Two hours, bi-weekly. Professor Giddings. 

Discussions and papers, theses, and dissertations presented in the seminar may be upon any 
of the following topics: 

I. 

Population, i —The growth of population in the United States, including studies of birth 
rates and death rates. 2 —Immigration into the United States. 3—The migration of population 
within the United States. 

II. 

Races and Nationalities. 4 —The social traits, habits and organization of any race (<?. g., 
negro or Indian) in the United States. 5—The social .traits, habits and organization of any na¬ 
tionality ( e. g., Irish or German or Italian) in the United States. 

III. 

The Family. 6 —Historical or statistical studies of marriage, of divorce, or of the parental 
care and education of children in the United States. 7—Studies of legislation affecting the family 
in the United States. 

IV. 

Communities. 8—Descriptive or historical studies of peculiar, exceptional or otherwise note¬ 
worthy communities or sections. 

For further information touching these and kindred courses address Prof. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 

JOHN DYNELEY PRINCE, Ph.D., Dean. 


The Graduate School of New York University offers courses in Sociology, Economics, 
History, Comparative Religions, Philosophy, Semitics, Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the Sciences. One hundred and twenty-nine courses are open to students. 

The degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Philosophy, Master of Science, Doctor of Phi¬ 
losophy, and Doctor of Science are granted by the University. Any one who possesses the 
Bachelor’s degree, either in Science or Arts, can be admitted to the courses as a candidate 
for any of these degrees. 

Three courses are necessary for the Master’s degree, while six courses and a thesis are 
necessary for the Doctor’s degree. With the exception of a few of the courses in Science, 
the lectures are delivered at University Building, Washington Square. The fee for each 
course is twenty-five dollars. 

For definite information as to hours, etc., address 

THE REGISTRAR, University Building, Washington Square, N. Y. CITY. 


THE 

HANDY VOLUME 
EDITION OF 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


Edited by REV. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., Editor of “The London Expositor.” 


Undenominational and Thoroughly Evangelical. 



Each volume is 16% inches high, 714 inches wide, and 
1% inches thick. 


The Old and New Testament Complete, 
and every Book of the Bible analyzed, il¬ 
lustrated, and explained by the Most 
Scholarly and Distinguished Theologians 
of the day. The Most Complete Bible 
Commentary Published, with the Latest 
Results of Scholarship. 

The complete work, which was formerly 
published in 49 volumes, and afterwards 
bound two volumes in one, printed from the 
old English plates and issued in 25 volumes, 
has now been re-printed and issued in six 
large octavo volumes of over 800 pages each. 

Our price is less than one-third of the 
original price, and cheaper than any other 
edition, and in addition to this we deliver 
the volumes to you free of express or post¬ 
age charges. 

Send for sample pages, descriptive circular, 
easy terms of payment, etc., etc. 


HOW TO COLLECT CHURCH FUNDS: THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM.— Sample package of tracts, cards, 
envelopes, etc., free by mentioning The Federation of Churches. 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, publisher. 


7 AND 9 WEST I8th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





























Biolow’s Printing, 

being faithfully executed from artistic 
type, is desirable for tasty programs. 

L. H. BIQLOW & COHPANY, 

62 Broad St., or Arcade, 1 I Broadway, N. Y. 
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% OF PULL SIZE OPEN. 

Blair’s Ink Making Security Fountain Pens 

Produce their own ink by merely filling the holders with water which turns into a permanent 
black violet or scarlet copying ink enabling the owner to produce the right ink at any time or 
place. The ink making quality will last one year and can be renewed at a trifling coSt. Saving 
the price of the pen in a few months. 

They cannot leak. No weak internal mechanism. Regular shape 14 carat Gold Pens. Up¬ 
per feed-bars on long point pens.; Under feed-bars on short point. They cost no more, even 
considerably less than the old makes. More than 12,000 sold in six weeks. 

To giye our readers this Absolutely Perfect Fountain Pen at a moderate price, we have made 
an arrangement with Blair’s Fountain Pen Co., of New York, to furnish, our subscribers their 
Security Fountain Pens at the following low prices: 

No. 1 Gold Pen, fine point, . . $1.75 jj , No. 3 Gold Pen, fine or stub point, $2.50 
No. 2 “ “ “ or stub point, 2.00 11 No. 4 “ “ “ “ “ “ 3.00 


Handsomely Chased and Gold Mounted, 75 cents extra. To insure getting these Pens at 
prices named, orders for them should be sent direct to this office with the price of the pen desired. 
Should you wish to have them insured against loss in the mails, send eight cents extra. 


COTRELL & LEONARD, 

472-478 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Makers of University, Pulpit and Bench Gowns. 



I llustrated bulle¬ 
tin and samples 
upon application, or 
we will send New 
York City represent¬ 
ative if a'Sked for. 



■FEDERATION” ADVERTISING RATES 


1 Page, monthly, . 
1-2 Page, monthly, 

1=4 


. $24.00 
. 12.00 
. 6.60 


1=8 Page, monthly, . $3.90 
1 = 16 “ “ . 2.25 

For October space address until Oct. 20, 


The Federation of Churches, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Bovvne House, Flushing. 

Built by John Bowne in 1661, and used by the Friends for meetings till 1696. 
standing. The oldest identifiable place of worship in New York City 
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SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE ECU¬ 
MENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, New York, 1900. 


“ Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow for ever and for ever.” 

The Hon. Benjamin Harrison, LL.D.: 

“Of all the demoralizing incidents that can happen to an army, the worst is to 
be fired into by mistake-—for it can never be done purposely-—by some of its own 
men. We expect fire from the adversary; but when, as has sometimes happened 
in a campaign in the timber or brush, or in confusion, a supporting column, for¬ 
getting that men of their own flag are in front of them, deliver their fire, no troops 
in the world can stand it ; it is demoralization ; it is dismay. Brethren, we will 
take care as never before that we do not stand in the way; that we do not by any 
possibility deliver a shot that shall find its mark in any of the regiments that march 
under the banner of our Lord.” 

The Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, D.D.,LL.D.: 

“ The next great outlook of the century is the constant combination of all 
Christian people in what may be called applied Christianity. Apart from our di¬ 
vided worship and our discordant confessions, we look each other in the eyes and 
take each other by the hand in a thousand human ways to-day. There is no pass¬ 
ing by on the other side of any representative of suffering humanity. Is it a ques¬ 
tion of organized charities, of social elevation, of political reform; is it a question 
of tenement-house improvement, of breathing places in the slums, of the relief of 
the poor ; is it a matter of hospitals, or houses of mercy, or gifts to a famine-stricken 
country; is it an appeal for the care of orphans, or the aged, or the helpless; is it 
anything in which the needs of humanity appeal to us as servants of Him who took 
mankind into His Godhead that He might be touched with the feeling of our in¬ 
firmities?—instantly the commonness of our Christianity asserts itself. All names 
are forgotten but the name of Jesus. 

“The white heat of Christian love and sympathy weld Christian humanity into 
oneness of service, and when we go back to our separate worship it is to take with 
us the sense of a communion which, please God, shall one day swallow up, as it 
already softens, the rough edges and estrangements of our other religious life.” 

The Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D.: 

“ We are beginning to see that the new Jerusalem, builded of God in the 
heavens, is to be located in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and in all the islands of 
the sea. We are here to save the present world from sin, and to establish it in the 
righteousness which is by faith by Jesus Christ.” 

The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D.: 

“ What can Christians do better, in such a time as this, than to bear their un¬ 
shaken testimony to their belief that there is .no other Name under heaven,whereby 
men must be saved, but the Name of Jesus Christ?—the only Name whereby man, 
as an individual, can be redeemed from the lower life to the highest, the only Name 
whereby man in society can emerge from the condition of constant struggle merely 
for existence into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

“ It is not a far cry from a Conference like this to a common front on the mis¬ 
sion field. Still less is it a far cry from united activity in missionary work to a 
common front everywhere against the forces of evil.” 
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The Hon. Samuel B. Capen, LL.D.: 

“ We seem to be on the eve of a great movement which is to conquer the 
nations for righteousness. We must federate our own work at home, and federate 
all our missionary work abroad, that thus, standing together, we may strike the 
hardest possible blow for the kingdom of God.” 

The Rev. T. S. Barbour, D.D.: 

“ It should, under God’s blessing, be one of the achievements of the coming 
century to co-ordinate, in a scientifically marshaled campaign, the companies and 
regiments of the churches so that without waste of force and folly of misdirection 
they may be hurled against the kingdom of darkness.” 

The Rev. George W. Knox, D.D.: 

“ Comity is too weak for the work; our faith is too week for the unity of the 
work ; too weak for the organic union which will come when the Christ’s prayer is 
answered. Meanwhile, we can have a federal union of Protestant churches for the 
proclamation of God’s truth to all the world. 

The Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, D.D.: 

“ It has been a most instructive and a most gratifying circumstance, noted by 
many, and one that will be remembered for long, that whenever the word ‘comity ’ 
has been uttered in these gatherings, there have been loud expressions of approval, 
but whenever the speaker has gone on to say that ‘ comity ’ was not enough, the 
applause has risen to enthusiasm. There is another word than comity , that looks 
like it, and sounds like it. Its realization may be far away, but it is bound to 
come—Christian unity.” 

The Rev. F. P. Haggard : 

“ If there should be a comity abroad, there should likewise be a comity at 
home. We must not be impatient with the brethren in distant lands if they do not 
at once attain to that ideal condition in this respect which we do not even approx¬ 
imate heie. 

11 In the Thirteenth Ward in the city of Boston there are 26,000 peopld without 
a church, while in the Eleventh Ward, the aristocratic Back Bay district in the 
same city, there are only 25,000 people, with thirty-three churches. 

The Rev. Paul de Schweinitz : 

“ We have never in our whole (Moravian) missionary history of 168 years oc¬ 
cupied a field already occupied by some other board.” 

The Rev. J. H. Garrison, D.D.: 

“ Large numbers of intelligent people in our. own land, who are kept out of the 
Church by our denominational divisions and strifes, wait for a united Church be¬ 
fore whose moral and spiritual power they would yield their objections to Chris¬ 


tianity and surrender to the Lord Jesus.” 

The Rev. A. Sutherland, D.D.: 

“ What if it be true that He, in whose hands is the gold and silver of the earth 
will not intrust us with more until He sees that we are using faithfully what He 
has already given us. And we can scarcely be said to be using it faithfully if we 
are using it on separate interests that could accomplish vastly more by cooperative 
effort. 

“ The cultivation of the spirit of comity at home would do much to promote 
its acceptance abroad.” 

The Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, D.D.,LL.D.: 

“We can only.pray that some new pentecostal outpouring shall some day blend 
confusion of tongues into the distributed dialect of the one messa; the^ wonder- . 
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ful works of God. External and corporate acts may not be blended, but oneness 
of heart and lovingness of thought and word there may be. 

“ The very adjective which describes this Conference has the power in it of 
the trumpet call; and with the ring of it in our ears and the spirit of it in our 
hearts, may God give us grace to widen the horizons of duty, to tear down barriers 
of separation, to deepen love, to inflame zeal, and to make the service of the Master 
and the salvation of man the passion of our souls.” 

The Rev. Canon W. J. Edmunds, B.D.: 

“Church history teaches no earlier and no clearer lesson than this, viz.: that a 
living Church holds fast and holds forth the Word of Life; and that its chief 
security for holding it fast is fidelity in holding it forth. 

“ The Word of God is the most living of all God’s oracles, the most evangelical 
of all evangelists, the most trustworthy of all God’s messengers. 

“ And now one of two things lies open to us at this moment; either we are 
separately responsible for the whole of the work everywhere, and then we must 
take the burden of it upon us ; or, if there is a division of labor, and we accept the 
relief, then we are bound to feel toward other people’s work as we do to our own. 
It is ours by sympathy—by substitution. We, on the other side, are lightening 
your labors—you are lightening our labors. But, if we aid each other, we must 
accept the mutual sympathy, the mutual prayers, and mutual interest each of the 
other.” 


THERE is a beautiful legend in the itinerary of 
St. Anthony. An old pilgrim relates that, 
every morning at sunrise, a handful of dew floated 
down from Heaven and fell upon the Church of 
St. Mary, where it was immediately gathered by 
the Christian physicians, and was found a sovereign 
remedy for all diseases. What is this dew but the 
word oi Jesus Christ ? “This is my commandment, 
that ye love one another." It falls from Heaven 
upon the Church. But it is not meant for her re¬ 
freshment alone: it is intended to be a cure for all 
the evils of society, spreading from heart to heart, 
from land to land, until the last desert vanishes and 
the lost Paradise is regained. 


Henry van Dyke. 
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npHE work of the Federation of 
* Churches, founded 1895 , has 
brought to New York, from another 
Atlantic Coast city, more money than 
the entire contribution of New York to 
the work to the commencement of 1900 . 

It is quite probable that, from the 
same sources and city, will come an 
additional contribution as large as its 
budget for four years more. 

This money was contributed toward 
the erection of a church recommended 
by its Third Sociological Canvass; and 
came from broadminded givers of 
another communion than that of the 
church in question, who were attracted 
to the recommendation as the product 
of cooperative study. 

Lovers of the Church, believers in 
her mission among men; and lovers of 
the city, believers in the increase of its 
greatness, through the increase of good¬ 
ness, are, therefore, confidently urged 
to give this number of Federation 
their careful study, and to cooperate 
with the organization whose organ it is. 
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Cui Bono ? What is the Good of It ? double blessing for fellow-laborers with, 
is the cry and criterion of the time in both heart and thought, 
regard to every social enterprise. It is The Federation of Churches and 
a test which should be applied, espe- Christian Workers in New York City 
cially, to all Christian enterprises, for unhesitatingly subjects its future to 
the Master of all good workmen was this test. Organized for work in 1896 , 
averse to waste, and no miracle will it has produced in the four closing 
be performed pn behalf of feeders of years of the Nineteenth Century some 
the multitude who are unwilling to religious and social results without an 
gather up the fragments that nothing analogue since the Dutch and Walloon 



be lost. By this test some Christian 
enterprises may be shown to be extrav¬ 
agant, and therefore out of the path 
of the largest divine benediction. God’s 
aim in the universe is the reproduction 
of Himself in His children, and, while 
His love overrules human bungling, 
His wisdom and love combine in a 


settlers commenced, in 1626 , the Chris¬ 
tian worship and work of New Amster¬ 
dam. 

The results are: 

THE COOPERATION OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES TO INCREASE EACH 
OTHER’S TEACHING STRENGTH. 

Instances: The co-operative censuses 


President Low says of the Federation: 

“ I think you are doing a fine work, and I rejoice in its enlargement.” 
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of seven assembly districts of Manhattan 
and five wards in Brooklyn, with indi¬ 
vidual reporting to each communion of 
its churched and churchless homes. 

The simultaneous visitations later re¬ 
ferred to. 

For fuller detail concerning the ex¬ 
tent and significance of this, see pages 
5-13. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SEVERAL 
DENOMINATIONAL ENTERPRISES BY 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL INDUCTION 
AND SUGGESTION. 

Instances: St. Cornelius Protestant 
Episcopal Church, West Forty-sixth 
Street. 

Christ Lutheran Church, West Fif¬ 
tieth Street. 

Church of the Archangel, One Hun¬ 
dred and Sixteenth Street and St. Nich¬ 
olas Avenue. 

Fifth Avenue Baptist Church Settle¬ 
ment, Tenth Avenue and Fiftieth St. 
For detail, see pages 9, 17-19. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SEVERAL 
PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
NEEDY DISTRICTS. 

Instances: Hartley House Industrial 
Settlement, West Forty-sixth Street. 

Guild for Crippled Children, West 
Fifty-seventh Street. 

Kindergarten for Colored Children, 
West Sixtieth Street. See pages 19-23. 

THE ACCEPTANCE BY ALLIED 
CHURCHES IN ORGANIZED DISTRICTS 
OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SUR¬ 
VIVAL AND REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN 
EVERY FAMILY OF THEIR NEIGHBOR¬ 
HOODS. 


Instances: Co-operative announce¬ 
ments of all district places of worship 
distributed in three assembly districts 
of Manhattan, and under consideration 
in others and in four wards of Brooklyn. 
For detail, see pages 23-25. 

THE ADOPTION BY THE CHURCHES 
AND CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIES OF 
CONCERTED MEASURES FOR THE IM¬ 
PROVEMENT OF SANITARY, EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EN¬ 
VIRONMENT IN THEIR DISTRICTS. 

Instances: Tenement house legisla¬ 
tion. 

Park at Eleventh Avenue and Fifty- 
fourth Street. 

Baths in Hartley House. 

Children’s playground at Ninety- 
ninth Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 

Opening of churches for kindergarten 
purposes. 

United action against saloons in the 
Twenty-first Assembly District. For 
detail, see pages 25-29. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT AMONG THE 
NON-ROMAN CHURCHES OF A COOPER¬ 
ATIVE PARISH SYSTEM WHEREBY THEY 
MAY BECOME AS EFFECTIVE IN PER¬ 
PETUALLY DISCOVERING AND RECOV¬ 
ERING THE PEOPLE FOR RELIGIOUS 
CULTURE AS IS THE ROMAN CHURCH 
THROUGH ITS DENOMINATIONAL PAR¬ 
ISH SYSTEM, AND WHEREBY THE SO¬ 
CIALIZING DIFFICULTIES INCIDENT TO 
NEW YORK’S SMALL PERCENTAGE OF 
HOUSE OWNERSHIP MAY BE MITI¬ 
GATED. 

Instances : Simultaneous religious 
visitations of co-operative parishes in 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings: 

“The chief apostle of Christianity confessed that when he was a child he thought as a 
child and felt as a child and spoke as a child, ’ and it is not beyond belief that he also acted as a 
child. Society, as a whole, like its individual members, puts away childish things as it reaches 
its manhood. 

The childishness of primitive man was shown in his impulsive resort to vengeance. He 
had no criminal law. As he became mature he substituted a criminal law for private ven¬ 
geance, but for generations he knew no other means of proving guilt or innocence than the child¬ 
ish resort to ordeals and compurgations. But now, society, putting away childish things, de¬ 
mands proof of guilt by evidence, convincing the reason before inflicting punishment. 

“ In dealing with pauperism, as in dealing with criminals, society is reaching a more manly 
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the Fourteenth and Twenty-first As¬ 
sembly Districts, and in the Seven¬ 
teenth, Fourth, Fifth, Second and 
First Wards of Brooklyn. See pages 
29, 32. 

THE INCREASE OF THE EFFECTIVE¬ 
NESS OF RELIEF AND REFORM WORK 
BY THE ADOPTION OF LOCALITY LINES 
FOR THE CO-OPERATIVE CARE OF THE 
ENTIRE COMMUNITY, PERMITTING THE 
DISCOVERY OF VICIOUS INFLUENCES 
WHEREVER EXISTING IN A DISTRICT, 
AND PROVIDING FOR THEIR DISLODGE- 
MENT BY THE BLOWS OF A COOPER¬ 
ATIVE CHURCH. 

Instance: Investigation of the legal¬ 
ity of saloon licenses in the Twenty- 
first, Assembly District, Page 33. 

AN EFFECTIVE SYSTEM FOR THE 
RETENTION OF THE RELIGIOUS IN¬ 
STINCT IN FOREIGN FAMILIES BY THE 
CO-OPERATIVE REPORTING OF THEIR 
WHEREABOUTS TO CHURCHES OF 
THEIR CREED AND SPEECH. 

Instance: The Norwegian church in 
Greenpoint, see pages 34, 35. 

THE INCREASE OF NEW YORK’S 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH UNEXPLORED 
NEIGHBORHOODS. 

Instances: The revelation of the 
whereabouts of New York’s largest 
block, and the unheeded disclosure, in 
1897, of the alarming conditions of the 
neighborhood where the present small¬ 
pox epidemic originated. Pages 35, 36. 

THE ERECTION OF A SOCIOLOGICAL 
BUREAU, CONDUCTED IN A PRONOUNC¬ 
ED CHRISTIAN SPIRIT, FOR THE PER¬ 
MANENT DEVELOPMENT OF ALL THE 
FOREGOING RESULTS, AND FOR THE 
EVOLUTION OF OTHERS, SUCH AS: 


(a) The possible co-operative organization, 
in the Twentieth Century’s first year, of sec¬ 
tions of the city with over 700,000 of population, 
and now appealing, through representative 
Christian workers, for the Federation’s work. 

( b ) The extension of the work by 1905 to 
every square foot of Greater New York. 

( c ) The Christian study, every five years, so 
long as the city has problems and sorrows, of 
every neighborhood of it. 

(d) The increased adjustment of religious 
activities to conditions rather than to theories. 

(, e ) The disappearance thereby of wasteful 
overlapping in religious work. 

(/) The disappearance of uncivic and un- 
Christian overlooking in religious work. 

(g) The awakening of neighborhood feel¬ 
ings and community convictions, which, spread¬ 
ing from area to area, and emerging in civic 
consciousness and conscience, shall redeem not 
only thousands of-citizens, but the city itself. 

( h ) The decrease to an irreducible minimum 
of the cost of sociological inquiries now carried 
on by separate agencies at repetitious expense. 

(z) The continued stimulation of federative 
efforts elsewhere in our land, and contribution 
thereby to the co-operation of Christendom. 
See page 36 et seq. 

The cooperation of Christian churches 
to increase each other’s teaching strength 
marks a new era in New York’s religious 
history, which may be divided into four 
periods: 

I. 1626-1730.—THE ERA OF DENOM¬ 
INATIONAL SUPPRESSION. The Dutch, 
under the reactionary influence of the 
Synod of Dort, denied the Lutherans, in 
1653, liberty of worship; deported their 
missionaries; and would have sup¬ 
pressed the Quakers, in 1662, but for 
rebuke from the home authorities at 
Amsterdam. The English, in 1685, 
exhibited the same theocratic theory by 
denying the Jews the rights of incorpo¬ 
ration. 


condition. The early Christian relief, like some recent almsgiving, cannot be characterized as other 
than childish. It was childish because its design was to relieve distress, whereas it actually cre¬ 
ated pauperism by its indiscrimina‘eness. 

“ Now, to put it frankly and yet altogether fairly, the churches have hitherto been childish 
in the way they have been doing their work, and I am interested in the Federation of Churches 
because it is a symptom that they are beginning to get grown up. Its study of the community, the 
adaptation of agencies to the facts discovered, and the co-operative doing of work which is un¬ 
successfully done when done in isolation, is an advance toward a manly way of doing things 
compared with which previous methods cannot be said to be other than childish.” 
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The period closed by the erection in 
Wall Street, in 1730, of the first Hebrew 
synagogue, and six religious bodies 
were then at work—the Reformed 
Dutch, in all five boroughs of Greater 
New York; the Lutherans and Hebrews 
in Manhattan; the Friends and Presby¬ 
terians in Manhattan and Queens; and 
the Episcopalians in Bronx, Manhattan 
and Queens. 

For detailed events see pages 13, 14. 

II. 1730-1789—THE ERA OF DENOM¬ 
INATIONAL SUFFERANCE. Within this 
period, in 1745, came the Baptists, of 
whose influence on religious liberty, in 
Rhode Island, Judge Story says: “In 
this code of laws we read for the first 
time, since Christianity ascended the 
throne of the Caesars, the declaration 
that conscience should be free, and men 
should not be punished for worshipping 
God in the way they were persuaded He 
requires.” Judge Story overlooks in 
this statement the pronouncements of 
William of Orange in regard to the 
rights of the Anabaptists in Holland; 
but there is a providential fitness in the 
arrival of this communion in New York 
as the earliest of the period of tolerance. 
An address before the American Baptist 
Historical Society, in 1856, claims that 
the article on religious liberty in the 
amendment to the American Constitu¬ 
tion was introduced by the united efforts 
of the Baptists. But the communion 
had entered only the Borough of Man¬ 
hattan before the Revolution. 


Following the Baptists came the Mo¬ 
ravians to both Manhattan and Rich¬ 
mond, before the inauguration of Wash- 
ington; and Methodism’s missionary 
ardor had entered all boroughs except 
the Bronx. Denominational sufferance 
was complete by the incorporation 
during the progress of the Revolution 
of the first Roman Catholic church, in 
1785. Previously to that time the Ro¬ 
man Catholics had gone to Philadelphia 
for their religious devotions. 

Thus, at the close of the Revolution, 
which enforced religious tolerance upon 
all the States of the Union, there were 
but ten religious bodies at work in New 
York-—eight Protestant, the Hebrews 
and the Roman Catholics. 

For detail see pages 14, 15. 

III. 1789-1900—THE ERA OF DENOM¬ 
INATIONAL CENTRIFUGALISM. Since 
the close of the Revolution forty-two 
religious bodies, applying the term 
“religious bodies” with the utmost 
latitude, have commenced activities 
in New York, and one that was a unit 
at the oppning of the closing century 
has divided into as many parts as ancient 
Gaul. Some of these communions, in the 
opinion of the compiler, do not rep¬ 
resent “denominational centrifugal- 
ism” so much as “denominational 
supererogation.” Several of them, as is 
manifest by the list opposite, page 7, 
represent a creditable loyalty on the part 
of immigrants to the creeds of child¬ 
hood. But others of them are the pro- 


Prof. Richmond Mayo Smith: 

“ There is reason to fear that the present tendencies of New York life are dangerous to the wel¬ 
fare of the city. Not only in the tenements of the city, but in apartment houses as well, are many 
people who are escaping from all social duties except the “duties” which are purely for personal 
pleasure. These people on this very west side are not entering into the religious and charitable 
work of the churches, and multitudes of them are not in our churches at all. To reclaim these 
people to connection with organizations which develop their social sense, to get them to worship 
in our churches (called by Mr. Lowell ‘the most socializing of all habitudes’), is a work which 
must be undertaken, and in which all of us must be interested. The separate way of doing this has 
not succeeded ; and for this reason, I, for one, gratefully welcome the Federation movement, by 
which we shall attempt unitedly to do what in isolation we have hitherto failed to do. 

“The Federation, by its tables and interpretation of facts, is showing us what is to be done, 
where it is to be done, and who is to do it, and for this reason is highly valuable to the city.” 









CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER RELIGIOUS COMMUNIONS 
SHOWING DATE OF APPEARANCE IN EACH BOROUGH OF GREATER NEW YORK 


First Appearance 

Religious Communion 

Symbol 

First appearance Borough 

America 

New York 



Man. 1 

3kln 1 

3rnx ( 

2uns I 

ttch 



1626 

Reformed Durch 

R1 

l5z£ 

1654 ; 

1 S 9 Y : 

1702 : 



1 638 

1653 

Lutheran 

LI 

1653 

1841 

1852 : 

1857 : 

1852 




1820 General Synod 

L2 









1854 General Council 

l3 









I 872 General Conference 

L4 





1881 


1-554 

1654 

Hebrews 

Hi 

1654 

1850 


1657 


155/5 

1657 

Friends 

E5 

1681 

1834 

1814 

1856 


1540 

1552 

Presbyterian 

PI 

1715 

1822 

1562 


1579 

1693 

Protestant Episcopal 

El 

1695 

1784 

im 

1593 

W 

1701 

1859 

1833 

1841 


1539 

1745 

Baptist 

Bl 

1745 


1755 

1748 

Moravian 

M5 

1748 

1854 

1808 

1768 

1763 


1755 

1765 

Methodist 

Ml 

1766 

1794 

1787 


1555 

1785 

RomaN Catholic 

Cl 

17§5 

1822 

1849 

1838 

1839, 

_ 

1770 

179*2 

Universal!st 

U2 

1792 

1845 


1810 



1794 

1795 

African Methodist Episcopal 

M2 

1825 

1818 




1795 

1796 

African Methodist Epis. Zion 

M2 

1796 

1832 





1751 

1797 

Reformed Presbyterian (1833) 

P2 

1797 

1858 





1792 

1814 

Swedenborgian 

s 5 

1814 



1852 


1?85 

1820 

Unitarian • 

Ul 

1820 

1842 

1851 

1851 


1520 

1825 

Congregational 

C5 

1825 

1841 



1827 

1827 

Hi cksite Friends 

E5 

1827 

1834 





1803 

« 1§28 

Reformed Presbyterian Synod 

P2 

1828 

1857 





1825 

1828 

Welsh Calviflistic Methodist 


1828 

1874 

1870 




1804 

1830 

Di sciples 

Dl 

1830 




1831 

1832 

Plymouth Brethren 

B3 

1832 

1895 

1 S 30 





1843 

1836 

Primitive Methodist 

M3 

1840 





1800 

1840 

Evangelical Association 

E3 



1879 



1830 

1840 

Methodist Protestant 

P4 

1841 

I® 

1899 



1753 

1841 

United Presbyterian 

P3 

1849 




1571 

1845 

Seventh Day Baptist 

B2 

1845 






1848 

1848 

Spiritualists 

S4 

184 O 






1§51 

1851 

Catholic Apostolic 

B5 

1851 


1899 




1747 

1852 

Reformed German 

K 2 

1852 

i 860 




1806 

1850 

Christian 

D3 

1861 





1850 

1851 

Christian Reformed 

R4 



1870 



1873' 

r ‘1557 
T§74 

Evangelical Union 

Reformed Episcopal 

E2 

1867 " 

1874 

1877 




• 1875 

1875 

Theosophist 

X4 

1875 






1875 

187 5 

Salvation Army 

SI 

1875 






1875 

1875 

Society of Ethical Culture 

S3 

1876 

1878 





1850 

1878 

H 82 

Free Methodist 

M4 






1882 

Christian Alliance 

E4 

1882 





1882 

1882 

Reformed Catholics 

C4 

1882 

1884 





1780 

1884 

Free Baptist 

B4 

I 887 



1897 


1857 

1887 

Christian Scientists 

S2 

1889 




1844 

I 887 

Seventh Day Adventist 

D2 


1887 





1840 . 

1888 

German Evangelical Synod 

R3 

1891 

1888 





* 

1891 

Greek 

C2 






t 

1§95 

Russian 

C3 

1895 

1895 





t 

1895 

Pentecostal 

P5 

1897 





1880 

a 

Armenian Apostolic 







1897 

Volunteers 

U4 

1897 

1898 





1898 

1898 

Fraternity of Soul Communion 


1898 





1851 

1898 

Christian Israelites 


1899 





1830 

18 99 

Mormon (Bedferd Avenue,Bkln) 

L5 







Underlined dates and interogafcion points not verified. Five Joss Housesllf, 1§" 
2g Mett Street and 16 and 36 Pell Street.,7000 worshippers 
at first,called Chung-Wa^Kung-Saw,for all ,Chinese;Hok-San, 
#l8,for province sane name;$8,Lung-Kong,provincial;Mo-Da«Mu, 
#16 Pell,for all;#3^,Chap-Sing-Tung,for laundrymen. 
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duct of a centrifugalism (occasioned by 
the need, real or fancied, of checks and 
balances- to dogmatic, political, admin¬ 
istrative or personal situations), which 
has had a tendency to obscure the cen¬ 
tral pre-eminence of Christ in a true 
Christianity. The earth is both centri¬ 
fugal and centripetal, to be sure, but orbs 
that are centrifugal mainly are comets, 
not planets. Centrifugalism that is not 
calculable, and co-ordinated with a nor¬ 
mal centripetalism, cannot be in har¬ 
mony with the will of Him without 
whom was not anything made that 
hath been made, inclusive of the peri¬ 
helion and apohelion of our world. He 
is as certainly the centre of the Chris¬ 
tian faith as is His birth the central 
stadium for recording history, and may 
the Spirit speak to the churches and 
make the Twentieth Century become 
IV. 1901—THE ERA OF DENOM¬ 
INATIONAL CENTRIPETALISM I The 
source, the centre, the substance of 
Christianity is Jesus Christ. The de¬ 
nominational centripetalism of the 
Twentieth Century will be the product 
of a crusading consecration which seeks 
to actualise His ideals for the world’s 
life. The Eighteenth Century closed 
with the re-emergence of loyalty to the 
world-wide programme of Jesus, in the 
institution of the foreign missionary 
movements, whose rationality is now 
conceded by all branches of Christians; 
the Twentieth Century opens with re¬ 
covered loyalty to the features of the 
Great Commission which demand that 
the Gospel be given to ‘ ‘ every creature” 
as well as to “every nation,” and that 
Christian nations be taught to observe 
whatever things Jesus has commanded 
His individual disciples to observe. 

In this Spirit-born feeling of the 
churches of New York lies the strength 
of the Federation movement. It is not 
a movement for denominational syn¬ 
cretism ; nor is it a movement against 
it. On the whole it cannot but further 


it; but its federative units are churches, 
not communions; and it brings Christian 
churches into co-operation to increase 
each other’s teaching strength through 
the centripetalism which makes the 
churches of all- communions ardent for 
the advancement of the home mission¬ 
ary aspect of the Great Commission. 
The churches of New York are feeling 
that the Gospel ought to be preached 
to every creature in New York; that 
no single communion does it; that no 
Protestant communion is succeeding in 
preaching it to even its own denomi¬ 
national clientele as successfully as is 
the Roman Catholic; and hence the co¬ 
operative movement which seeks to 
put each communion into touch with all 
the families that adhere to it, and to 
put the families that adhere to none 
under the care of some church that 
shall keep alive their religious instincts. 

This is the significance of the Feder¬ 
ative movement in its church aspects. 
For the reasonableness of it all doubt¬ 
ers are referred to charts on pages 10,11, 
12, which record the revelations of reli¬ 
gious censuses in certain districts, p. 13. 

Loyalty to the design of Jesus to 
teach the nations to observe His com¬ 
mands is equally responsible for the 
strength of the Federation movement. 
The number of religious workers who 
remember the tears of Jesus at Bethany 
is large, and has always been so; the 
number that remember His tears on 
the Mount of Olives is smaller, but 
grows larger every year; and Chris¬ 
tianity is beginning to realize that in¬ 
stitutions as well as individuals are the 
concern of Christ. 

So strongly has this sentiment taken 
possession of some devoted Christian 
workers that they manifest a decided 
preference for interesting themselves in 
the great question of environment 
rather than in the foundation question 
of individual regeneration—“the life 
of God in the soul of man.” They 
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point out the undoubted fact that 
our Lord preached the Gospel of 
the Kingdom to the multitude and 
the nature and sweetness of eternal 
life to the few ; and they argue 
that His disciples should band them¬ 
selves together in imitation of His 
method. In this they present a needed 
contrast to the pessimism which re¬ 
gards the world as a sinking ship whose 
leaks cannot be stopped, and from whose 
decks and wreckage it is the duty of 
the Church to save whatever individuals 
her agitated hands can clutch. 

But the method of the Great Com¬ 
mission is the method of the Lord’s 
disciples. What He told to the ears of 
the few concerning eternal life is now 
to be proclaimed from the house-tops. 
The Church which will not recognize 
that its teaching function is for “all 
men” is not likely to become “all 
things to all men.” 

But the teaching function of the 
Church is in order to the transfiguring 
of the State, and its preparation for 
place on the right hand of the Coming 
King. Christianity is first to be ap¬ 
plied to every person, and then to 
every thing, in order to achieve the 
ideals of Jesus. 

In the recognition of this natural 
order, and in the combination of intense 
evangelistic zeal with social vision the 
National City Evangelization Union of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is rep¬ 
resentative of many Christian thinkers 
and churches that desire to redeem the 
people in the dwellings of New York; 
to improve the dwellings of the people; 
to destroy the ruinous social influences 
around the home life; and to evolve a 
city whose builder and maker is God. 

The following resolution was passed 
at the November convention of this or¬ 
ganization in Allegheny, Pa., on Nov¬ 
ember 23d last: 

“We desire to renew the expression of our 
profound interest in the current movements 


toward the federation of churches and Chris¬ 
tian workers, We firmly believe that the vast 
and perplexing problems confronting the 
Christian Church in the cities can be met 
triumphantly when the Christians of the 
various denominations give a practical evidence 
of the essential oneness of the Church of Christ 
by unselfish co-operation in federative efforts 
to reach the unchurched multitude in the con¬ 
gested centers of our population.” 

The city has recently had an illus¬ 
tration of the tremendous reinforcement 
of an individual worker’s efforts which 
lies latent within a single communion 
of Christians. What might not New 
York be if all its churches and Chris¬ 
tian workers could be compacted in a 
crusade to dethrone wrong in every 
locality and establish righteousness 
throughout her domain! Avowedly 
Christian, as the Federation is, it has 
already had proof that, with this aspect 
of its work, our friends of other creeds 
are willing to co-operate; but until de¬ 
votion to the whole programme of Jesus 
characterizes practically the entire Pro¬ 
testant religious forces of the city, the 
Federation will continue its appeal and 
its applications, in the main, to them. 
The churches of several localities of 
the city have already demonstrated 
that locality Federations can achieve 
social results beyond the power of any 
individual church. “One shall chase 
a thousand and two shall put ten 
thousand to flight.” 

For the possibility of co-operative 
success along these lines see pages 
27-29, 33, 34 

J- 

The establishment of several denom¬ 
inational enterprises through interde¬ 
nominational induction and suggestion. 

The first published report of the Fed 
eration of Churches, issued in 1896, 
recommended the establishment ol a 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Fifteenth Assembly District of Man¬ 
hattan. So far as is known, this was 
the first church established in New 
York’s entire history as the result of a 

(i Continued on p. rj.) 












CHART IX 

KO. AND PERCENTAGE, FAMILIES WITHOUT CHURCH HOME, BY RELIGIOUS COMMUNIONS AND BY NATIONALITIES,XIV ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 
£AES. COMMUNIONS 

149 Episcopalian 13,7 _ 

2 Moravian 22;2 __ 

56 Presbyterian 23.4 _ 


28 Reformed Dutc h23.9 
32 Methodist '2571' 

1 Free Method!B t33TT~ 

2 Reformed Germ n4Q 

30 Baptist 46,1 

634 Lutheran 
2 Friends 


r .,_ fir 

5 Congregatlcna l83,3 
615 Unclass. Prot .86,'6 
29 Evangel. Asso c87.8 
363 Unspecified 99,7 
2 EthlcalCUltUrelOO 
2 Unitarian 
11 Agnostic 
1963 TOTAL PHOT. 

1763 Roman Cath. 

1 Greek Cath. 

1628 Hebrew 
0 Buddhist 


100 


100 




33.5 


93.1 


3413 NON PROTESTANTS3.8 
5375 TOTAL 

Nationalities 
285 Irish 

1 Spanish 
36 Bohemian 

1165 American 
46 Polish 
11 Swedish 
517 Italian 
18 Swiss 

2 Norwegian 

16 Scotch 
2236 German 

62 English 
5 Cuban 
26 French 
5 Dutch 
8 Canadian 
4 Greeks 
7 Danish 
445 Hungarian 
167 Austrian 
290 Russian 

17 Chinese 
7 Welsh 
1 Belgian 
1 Australian 

53/6 TOTAL 
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RELIGIQ US STATISTICS 
Abbreviations 

CM Families with communicants, - without 

CA Families with church attendants, - without 

CH Families with church-home, - without 

D Families with district church, - without 

BP Families with baptized persons, -without 

ID Families with parfents same denomination • 


XXI Assembly District Canvass, 1898. 

cs family unit 


Abbreviations 

JJCM Percentage with communicants 
jfCA Percentage with church attendants 
J?CH Percentage with church-home 
#D Percentage with district church 
J5BP Percentage with baptized persons 
J?2D Percentage with parents different denominations 



church home is marked CH ; those without, —CH ; and the percentage of families 
with a church home is marked %. The tenement population has a larger percentage than 
the private house population. 
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Edwin F. See, Secretary Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, writes: 

Will you kindly send me a copy of Federation containing the description of sociological 
conditions in Wards i, 4 and 5, Brooklyn, with bill. I have a copy containing this material for 
Ward 17 (Greenpoint) Brooklyn, which you sent to me. 

Allow me to congratulate you upon the excellent work that you are doing in this connection. 
The kind of information that you are giving is of utmost benefit, not simply to the churches, but 
to any philanthropic organization. 

Edwin F. See. 

Rev. L. Mason Clarke, pastor First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, writes, Dec. nth, 1900 : 

The statement I made was this: that of the eleven families unknown to us before the canvass 
(twenty-two persons having been found to constitute the families as reported), sixteen persons 
are now regularly identified with the church or Sunday-school, two have united with the church. 

But indirectly there has been gained access to the various houses, so that from one cause and 
another, not due altogether from the canvass, but the canvass helped to make it possible, some¬ 
thing over 130 names have been added to our known constituency since April 1st, last. I am 
very heartily in favor of the work done, and am very confident of good results yet to be won by 
prosecuting the plan of the Auxiliary. You have done me great good and I thank you for it sin¬ 
cerely. 
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religious census designed to discover 
and suggest the particular communions 
needed in districts imperfectly equipped 
with ecclesiastical agencies. 

The Fifteenth Assembly District, 
running, roughly speaking, from Forty- 
second Street to Fifty-fourth Street 
west of Eighth Avenue, was chosen 
for this study. The canvass disclosed 
the presence of a larger number of 
Episcopalian families than of any other 
religious communion, yet that commu¬ 
nion then had no church in the district. 
The following letter is an acknowledge¬ 
ment of the Federation’s influence 
in locating the 

ST. CORNELIUS CHAPEL, 

419 W. 46th St. 



29 Lafayette Place, April 12, 1897. 
Dear Dr. Laidlaw: 

I have been meaning to write and tell you 
that the placing of St. Cornelius Church in 
West Forty-sixth Street, between Ninth and 
Tenth Avenues, is greatly indebted for the 
success of the movement to the survey of the 
district in which it is situated by the Federa¬ 
tion of Churches and Christian Workers. The 
facts and statistics given of ecclesiastical desti¬ 
tution by the survey, and the large-hearted and 
liberal-minded recommendation that an Epis¬ 
copal Church should be planted there, gave an 
impetus and strength to the movement of re¬ 
moving Zion Mission Chapel, foot of Forty-first 
Street, and establishing it as an incorporated 
and independent church, far nearer the heart 
of the destitute region, which secured its suc¬ 
cessful inauguration. Being, as Archdeacon 
of New York, much interested in the work of 
Church Extension, I feel that our Communion 
owes your Federation a debt of gratitude for 
directing attention to this region, and enabling 


us by your recommendation to take steps to 
enter upon an important and much needed 
work. 

With sincere good wishes for your future 
success, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

C. C. Tiffany. 

In the same report, based upon the 
presence of the number of Germans in 
the district, entirely beyond the re¬ 
sources of the local churches, a recom¬ 
mendation was made that a church 
adapted to the Germans be located in 
the' limits, and preferably beyond 
Tenth Avenue, the blocks from Tenth 
Avenue to the Hudson River, from 
Forty-second to Sixty-seventh Streets, 
a population of about 60,000 persons, 
having at that time only one church. 
Guided in locality at least by this 
suggestion, 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH, 

at No. 55S West Fiftieth Street, 
was established in 1897. 

In the Twenty-first Assembly Dis¬ 
trict the 

CHURCH OF THE ARCHANGEL, 

Protestant Episcopal, is another 
instance of denominational activity 
resulting from interdenominational 
induction. 

New York, Jan. 27, 18 jg . 

Dear Dr. Laidlaw : 

The fact that the Church of the Archangel,, 
which had practically gone out of existence, 
has, since the first of October, become a flour¬ 
ishing congregation, with Sunday-school, guild 
and societies, and self-supporting, is most 
largely due to the results of the canvass made 
by the Federation last winter and spring. 

My acceptance of the rectorship was based on 
the showing of that canvass. 

You put into my hands 629 names and ad¬ 
dresses of families in the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood, included in the parish boundaries, who 
announced themselves as being Protestant 
Episcopalians and largely without parochial 
connection. 

I had these lists followed up, changes noted, 
ana sent a little paper advertising the hall 
where our services had been opened and the 
hours of services, and for several weeks before 
I was able to make any personal calls, the hall 
was filled with worshippers. Our Sunday- 
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school grew to the point where it had to be 
divided for lack of room. 

Our list of contributors through the envelope 
system is increasing each week, and now 
numbers fifty-six. 

The Women’s Guild, which was reorganized, 
assumed the rent of the hall, and had the funds 
in hand by the first of January for the balance 


Projected Combination Church and Parish House, Church 
of the Archangel, 7th Avenue and 115th Street. 
Parish House to be used March 1st, 1901. 


of the year. We have started a building fund 
and are taking some measures to secure lots for 
a church building. I know of no other way in 
which anything approximating these cheerful 
results could have been obtained. 

The canvass demonstrated the great need of 
the church and furnished at once the material 
for a proper constituency, and the phenomenal 
rising of the Church of the Archangel out of its 
apparent helplessness is a striking demonstra¬ 
tion of the thoroughness and value of the work 
of the Federation. 

The punched cards remain a mine of infor¬ 
mation as to the state and needs of the neigh¬ 
borhood, and point out the clear path in which 
our efforts for the uplift of this thronging sec¬ 
tion are to be directed. I am in fre¬ 


In the second report of the 
Federation, issued in 1897, and 
concerning the tenement house 
population north of 59th Street 
to 68th Street and west of 
Columbus Avenue, the dis¬ 
organized condition of the 
German Baptist Church in 
West 67th,Street was referred 
to in terms somewhat beyond 
the facts in the case, as the 
result of misinformation giv¬ 
en, by an apparently compe¬ 
tent informer, to the com¬ 
piler. 

The need of increased reli¬ 
gious effort among that tene¬ 
ment population, however, 
was not overstated, and the 
obligations in the case were 
stated to rest most heavily 
upon the Baptist communion. 

The report said that, “from42d Street 
to 67th Street, west of Tenth Avenue, 
in a population of nearly 60,000, there 
was, when the Federation published 
Report A, only one sign of a church, 
namely, the Mission Sunday-school of 
Amity Baptist Church, on Eleventh 
Avenue near 54th Street. Since that 
report was published the Free Luth¬ 
eran Church of Germany has started a 
mission west of Tenth Avenue in 50th 
Street. With the exception of these 
two organizations, there is no church 
west of Tenth Avenue from 42d Street 
to 68th Street, except the German Bap- 


quent consultation with the Rev. Mr. McMur- 
ray, pastor of the Baptist church in this neigh¬ 
borhood, and’we are preparing to do our best to 
continue the work of the Federation in keeping 
the canvass up to date, but we are practically 
alone in a densely populated and changing com¬ 
munity, and are most painfully made aware of 
the fact that while the field is singularly white 
for the harvest, and while through 
the work of the Federation we are 
entirely freed from the usual waste 
of misdirected efforts, yet the 
laborers are, as compared with the 
field, pitiably few. 

Most faithfully, 

George S. Pratt. 
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tist Church in West 67th Street. The 
Baptist denomination slipuld he inter¬ 
ested to conserve the record it has 
made in establishing missions west of 
Tenth Avenue.” 

Since this report was published this 
suggestion has borne fruit both in West 
67th Street and on the northwest cor¬ 
ner of 50th Street and Tenth Avenue. 

The following letter, while not con¬ 
ceding the entire suggestion of the pur¬ 
chase of the 67th Street Church by Cal¬ 
vary Baptist Church, and the concen¬ 
tration in this better building of the 
work formerly done at 68th Street and 
Broadway, shows that the suggestions 
of the report were helpful: 

Calvary Baptist Church, ) 
57th St., bet. 6th and 7th Aves., > 
New York, Nov. 5, 1900. ) 

My Dear Dr. Laidlaw: 

I can not say that the influence of the work 
of the Federation of Churches was direct in the 
case of our securing the 67th Street German 
property; but the facts furnished were very 
helpful. We are determined to make the work 
as great a.success as possible. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 

R. S. MacArthur. 

At a parlor meeting in the Federa¬ 
tion’s interest held on March 10th, 1896, 
at the residence of Mr. John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, a pamphlet was distributed sta¬ 
ting among other needs of the Fifteenth 
Assembly District population the fol- 
ing: 

“CHURCHES 

West of Tenth Avenue, from Forty-second to 
Fifty-ninth Street, with the exception of the 
Children’s Aid Society School and the Mission 
of the Ami:y Baptist Church, there is not an 
altruistic institution. It would be a magnificent 
result of the Federation’s organization if Fed¬ 
eration House No. 1 could be located in this 
region. An institution ‘ combining all the ele¬ 
ments of the University Settlement, plus reli¬ 
gion.’ 

PARKS. 

There is no park within the Fifteenth Assem¬ 
bly District, and none nearer than Central Park; 
yet the Twenty-second Ward contains a popu¬ 
lation of 194,893, one-fifth of which resides 
within the Fifteenth Assembly District. 


BATHS. 

It is safe to say that there is no region of the 
city in which public baths and lavatories are 
more urgently demanded.” 

At 50th Street and Tenth Avenue, 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church is 
now erecting a handsome settlement 
building, which will not only be head¬ 
quarters for the religious work of Ar- 
mitage House, now located in West 
47th Street, but a source of physical 
and educational blessing to the entire 
neighborhood. 

The canvass of the region by the Fed¬ 
eration showed that there are five blocks 
in the immediate neighborhood with 
over 3,000 persons apiece, and that 
thousands of families are without baths. 
The new building, which is understood 
to be the gift of Mr. Rockefeller, 
will be well equipped to meet this need, 
and the region will probably be better 
equipped, till the city introduces a pub¬ 
lic bath system, with substitutes there¬ 
for, than any other section of the city. 
The Riverside Association baths in 
West 69th Street well provide for the 
district north of 57th Street, and the 
new settlement . at 50th Street and 
Tenth Avenue will provide for the peo¬ 
ple between 42d Street and 57th Street. 

Thus the Federation has had to do 
with the interdenominational establish¬ 
ment of five institutions , belonging to 
three separate communions , all of them 
the result not of impulse , or denomina¬ 
tional aggression , but of induction , and 
denominational adaptation. 

j* 

The Establishment of Several Philan¬ 
thropies in Needy Districts. — Hartley 
House, at No. 413 West 46th Street, is 
a direct result of the first report of the 
Federation. 

The following letters are sufficient 
witnesss to this fact: 
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«9 Madison Avenue. 
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The Neighborhood Club referred to 
in this letter was originally located in 
West Forty-fifth Street, and was the 
direct outcome of the preliminary re¬ 
port upon the Fourteenth Assembly 
District distributed at the house of Mr. 
Rockefeller. That report called for 
the following work for the 


“Minors, 36.3% of the population: Kinder¬ 
gartens for 1,465 children, between four and 
eight, out of school. Clubs and classes for 588 
children, between eight and sixteen, at work. 
Individual work in homes where children are 
neither at work nor at school. Legal protection 
for the children at work. Increased library- 
facilities. Individual work for seven defectives 
within district, deaf, dumb and blind. More 
day nurseries.” 

The Neighborhood Club, through 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, was an imme¬ 
diate response to this suggestion, and 
when the full report of the Federation 
was published he again interested him- 

Federation of Churohea and Christian Worker*. 

month*, you nay be tnteroated In knowir^ that we decided to looate 
Hartley House, our social and Industrial settlement somewhere In the 
Fifteenth Assembly District. 





. - General A^ont. 

self in carrying out the suggestion of 
an industrial settlement which was 



Hartley House (Industrial Settlement), 
413 W. 46TH St. 

therein made. Hartley House, 413 
West Forty-sixth Street, the gift of 
Mr. Marcellus Hartley and other public- 
spirited citizens, has therefore now be¬ 
come the home of the Neighborhood 
Club, which carries on one of the two 
kindergartens established in that active 
and admirable settlement, whose work 
is in direct connection with the Asso¬ 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. 

The cuts which herein appear through 
the courtesy of its gifted head-worker, 
Miss Helen French Greene, A.B., 
(Smith), give a good idea of the light 
and life which Hartley House is bring¬ 
ing to its neighborhood. 

THE GUILD FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 
West Fifty-seventh Street, is a second 
institutional outcome of the Federation’s 
preliminary report, which called atten¬ 
tion to the defective children discovered 











Hartley House’s Good Use For a Back Yard. 
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by the house-to-house visitation of the 
Fifteenth Assembly District. The Fed¬ 
eration is not, in its present stage at 
least, designed to carry on philanthropic 
work through its own treasury. It is 
a medium of co-operation between 
churches and philanthropic institu¬ 
tions. The Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor responded 
in Hartley House to the suggestion of 
an industrial settlement, and there are 
sufficient altruisms in New York to 
meet, and meet more economically than 
the Federation itself could, almost any 
other philanthropic suggestion whose 
need investigation can .disclose. 

For the care of these crippled chil¬ 
dren it was suggested that the Federa¬ 
tion itself cooperate with the Long 
Beach Association, in which the Vice- 
President of the Federation was ashare- 
holder„by accepting a proffered donation 
of 100 acres of land, and developing it as 
a philanthropic centre. But as early as 
April, 1896, the Executive Committee, 
obedient to the Constitution of the 
Federation, which commits it and per¬ 
mits it to stimulate new agencies only 
when existing agencies prove inade¬ 
quate, declined to endorse this plan, 
and committed whatever might be done 
to existing philanthropies. Through 
the cooperation of the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Henrietta School, in West 
Sixty-third Street, opened its doors in 
1897 to receive the first crippled chil¬ 
dren’s class ever gathered by wagonette 
from scattered homes in New York 
City. To help the Society meet the 
expenses incident to this new activity, 
a guild was formed by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Winthrop Hegeman and a few friends 
a year or more later; and interest in 
the work of these pathetic cripples 
has so increased that the Guild was 
separately incorporated in 1900 and 
now carries on activities of its own. 
The Federation of Churches has no 
more to "do with it than with Hartley 


House, and gives to it its endorsement 
only as it does to Hartley House, to the 
Out-door Recreation League, and to 
other agencies that have entered the 
district of the Federation’s first study. 

FREE KINDERGARTEN FOR COLORED 
CHILDREN, 242 West Sixtieth Street. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the As¬ 
sociation having this work in charge 
says of the locating of this school: 

“By the advice of Mr. Jacob A. Riis we 
have carried our work into West Sixtieth Street, 
recognized as one of the worst and poorest 
colored settlements in the city.” 

The advice of Mr. Riis, however, was 
the result of the following letter: 

176 W. 87TH St., New York.) 

February 16 th, 1900.) 

Rev. Walter Laidlaw: 

Dear Sir : Mr. Jacob A. Riis has referred 
me to you for information. I am one of a 
committee interested in a Kindergarten for 
Colored Children now located at 235 West 
Forty-first Street. The public school has this 
year opened one in that very block,' so the 
committee feel that ours is no longer needed 
and propose to close it in May. A few of us 
are anxious to discover another locality where 
the colored population is dense and needs just 
the sort of practical missionary work done by 
an active kindergartner. Can you tell me of 
such a locality? We have the organization and 
the funds have not been difficult to raise, so it 
seems a pity to abandon the enterprise. 

Yours, 

(Mrs.) M. F. Walton. 

To this letter the Executive Secretary 
of the Federation replied, pointing out 
that the second canvass of .the Federa¬ 
tion had located a good field for the 
work, in the following language: 

“The one nationality which is compact, if 
nationality they are to be termed, are the 
colored people. All the classified 2,614 of them 
are now between Amsterdam and West End 
Avenues, in three blocks. The census of 1890 
showed 23,601 colored people in Manhattan and 
Bronx, and 4,275 of them in the XXII Ward, to 
which the XIX Assembly District belongs. 
The recent canvass shows that 2,614 reside in 
three blocks of the XIX Assembly District, or 
more than 11 per cent, of the entire colored 
population of the city. 
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‘ ‘ The colored people possess a larger per¬ 
centage of families having boarders than any 
other nationality. An immensely greater per¬ 
centage of their population are boarders than 
of any other population except the Austrians, 
and on the other hand a smaller percentage of 
these boarders are relatives than in the case of 
the Irish, American, Italian and Scotch. This 
throws a strong light upon the character of the 
domestic life of the colored people of the dis¬ 
trict, and when the fact is considered that males 
and females are almost even in number among 
the 560 colored boarders, it becomes clear that 
for the social evolution of the district a specific 
work should be undertaken for the colored peo¬ 
ple.” (Report B, page 20.) 

The last report of the Kindergarten 
Association verifies this social diagnosis 
by saying that the children are of a 
“worse and different class from those 
previously taught” in West Forty-first 
Street, which adjoins “Hell’s Kitchen.” 
The West Side churches are therefore 
again urged to consider this plague- 
spot at their doors. 

The acceptance by allied churches in 
organized districts of responsibility for 
the survival and revival of religion in 
every family of their neighborhoods. 

The cooperative discovery of un¬ 
churched families and the subsequent 
devolving upon their respective denom¬ 
ination of responsibility for their future 
welfare is a phenomenon impressive in 
contrast with New York’s religious be¬ 
ginnings, when certain Protestant com¬ 
munions were forbidden by fellow Prot¬ 
estants even to enter the city to shep¬ 
herd their own people. But the coop¬ 
erative calendars or handbooks distrib¬ 
uted in the XY, XYII and XXI As¬ 
sembly Districts are a far more striking 
evidence of religious progress. 

Their parallel had never before been 
printed, so far as the compiler knows, 
in the world. Cooperative announce¬ 
ments of the services of churches of 
several Protestant denominations have 
frequently been issued in connection 
with evangelistic services in America. 


In England millions of New Year greet¬ 
ings have for the last three years been 
issued, bearing the announcements of 
Non-Conformist churches to the homes 
of each village. But the calendars and 
handbooks of Auxiliaries “A” and 
“D” of the Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers in New York 
City stand in a class by themselves. 

They contain not merely the hours 
of service, invitations, official staff, etc., 
*of the entire Protestant church list, but 
the announcements of every Roman 
church and Hebrew synagogue in their 
districts or upon their borders. These 
notices, moreover, have been printed 
without ever receiving, or ever seek¬ 
ing, a single dime of contribution to 
their cost from Hebrew or Roman 
sources. Why? For the reason that 
the Federation, while Protestant in its 
control, and interested in religion’s re¬ 
vival ., is interested also in religion’s 
survival. It believes that it is a duty 
of Protestantism, especially in a de¬ 
mocracy, to nurse the fires of faith in 
God, even when they glow on altars 
alien to its own cherished belief in the 
relations of Jesus of Nazareth to the 
past and to the future. 

Protestantism says to the pronounced 
theist, ‘ ‘ Believe also in Him whom God 
hath sentand it will be a sorry day 
for New York if its Protestantism ever 
becomes indifferent to the width of the 
circle to whom it can say, “Ye believe 
in God. ” 

The State exempts from taxation 
every institution that is nourishing the 
sense of the celestial capacity and ac¬ 
countability of the common man; but 
the State, in doing this, has no more 
official interest in Protestantism than 
in Romanism, and no more interest in 
one Protestant species than in another. 
The First Presbyterian Church is not 
exempt, qua Presbyterianism, nor is 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral exempted, qua 
Romanism; but both, like every othor 
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piece of property in New York State, 
are exempt, qua Religion. In the 
churches of all these creeds is given 
the only religions instruction that can 
be given anywhere outside the home, 
so long as the separation of Church 
and State is interpreted as it is consti¬ 
tutionally interpreted in our State to¬ 
day; and it is because of the educa¬ 
tional service of the churches that their 
properties are exempted. The State is 
syncretic, decidedly so, in its relation¬ 
ship to creeds; is there not an evidence 
in this that the Federation of Church¬ 
es, while not denominationally syn¬ 
cretic, and while confining its manage¬ 


ment and main mission to Protestant¬ 
ism, can become the ally and interpre¬ 
ter of the free State by throwing upon 
Romanism and the Hebrews the full 
educational obligations which they are 
exempted to discharge ? 

The religious literature that was 
studied by the boy Jesus is taught in 
the synagogues; the Golden Rule, in 
addition to the Decalogue, is taught in 
the Roman churches—-how can anyone 
be indifferent to the synagogue’s in¬ 
struction of the Hebrew lad who will 
receive religious instruction nowhere 
else ? Or to the connection of the lad 
learning the name of Jesus only to 


' r "T HIS handbook is presented to this household, with best wishes for the wel- 
A fare of all beneath the roof-tree, by Auxiliary “ D” of the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers in New York City. 

The Auxiliary is made up of all churches in the XXI Assembly District 
and a few others on its borders, and its design is to deepen the influence, on 
every family, of the schools, churches, libraries, and all other aids to dignity 
and happiness of family life. The churches are here to serve you in the name 
of the Father in whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named. 

In case you attend no church, and do not prefer to claim some other’s 
help, whenever sorrow or suffering enters your home, and the friendship of the 
church, whose number in this book is marked with blue 'pencil , would be of 
assistance, please notify the clergyman in charge, and it will be his privilege to 
minister to you. It is through this church that the handbook is presented 
you and your neighbors in this block. 
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blaspheme it with the communion 
which is almost alone in having Socie¬ 
ties of the Holy Name? 

The Roman ' Church is right in con¬ 
tending that education, to be complete, 
must include religion; it is wrong in 
contending that religion, to be taught, 
must be shrouded in sectarian garb, 
or imparted in embalmed phrases. 
There are symptoms that the Roman 
Church is gathering itself together to 
resist the limitations which constitu¬ 
tional amendments, in many States, 
place upon its hopes for supporting pa¬ 
rochial schools from per capita allow¬ 
ances. There need be no fear that the 
hands on the dials will turn backward 
in this matter. Church and State are 
separated in America forever. It may 
be that in the future they will be sepa¬ 
rated even further, by the general ab¬ 
olition of tax exemptions on ecclesias¬ 
tical properties. Romanism should 
adjust itself to this fact, as have the 
sections of Lutheranism and other 
Protestant faiths that recognize that 
denominational leakage is cheaply 
stopped by the cost of parochial schools 
unaided by any State subsidy other 
than tax exemption. Protestantism, 
in announcing the Roman churches 
and Hebrew synagogues, is but direct¬ 
ing their families to the natural centres 
of religious instruction, so long as the 
schools give none. Deepening the 
sense of theism, the point d'essor of all 
'Occidental religion, by so doing, they 
•are aiding the survival of religion in 
every family; are spreading abroad, 
•in heterogeneous districts, a fraternal 
feeling* through the equally fair an¬ 
nouncements of all faiths; are increas¬ 
ing tolerance, by diffusing the intelli¬ 
gence of multifarious religious effort; 
and may even be aidiiig the “revival of 
religion, ”in the usual sense of that term. 
;; When the, additional fact is noted, 
■that, in the announcements distributed 
in 35,000 families in this way, libraries, 


baths, savings banks, etc., etc., were 
also included, it is apparent that a trun¬ 
cated religious announcement would 
have been'suicidal to the social utility 
of the Federation. 

It was either all religious organiza¬ 
tions, or none; and the latter was not 
to be thought of in a movement which 
believes that the Church yet has a mis¬ 
sion in the metropolis. 

j* 

The adoption by churches and Chris¬ 
tian philanthopies of concerted measures 
for the improvement of sanitary, educa¬ 
tional, economic and social environment 
in their neighborhoods. 

The first report of the Federation 
opened the eyes of New York City to 
the northward march of the 

TENEMENT HOUSE PROBLEM. 

It showed that it was not merely an 
east side condition, but that north 
of Forty-Second street, on the west 
side, are blocks abounding in 
horrible sanitary conditions. 

No citizen in New York has done 
more to arouse public sentiment con¬ 
cerning the tenement house question 
than has Mr. Jacob A. Riis. In a letter 
to the Executive Secretary of the Fed¬ 
eration in January, 1897, he said: 

‘ ‘ I congratulate you on your clean work. It 
is giving us all facts to go by.” 

Asking for the inclusion of addi¬ 
tional housing information on the 
canvassing form, he said: 

“The matter of dark halls is not only impor¬ 
tant, but is one that will only be set right by 
persistent citizen effort.” 

From that time onward the canvass¬ 
ing form of the Federation has paid in¬ 
creased attention to the lighting of the 
tenements, and in the canvass of the 
Eleventh and Thirteenth Assembly Dis¬ 
tricts, made last winter, on the sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Herbert Parsons, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Sunday-school of the 
Branch of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, located in these districts, the 
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number of houses with air-shafts was 
given a special tabulation. 

It was the Federation’s second socio¬ 
logical canvass that discovered the 
whereabouts of the largest block in 
New York, a block which was given 
special study by the Tenement House 
Commission of the Charity Organiza¬ 
tion Society in connection with its 
epoch-making exhibition of last winter. 

The City and Suburban House Com¬ 
pany, through Dr. Elgin R. L. Gould, 
has several times made use of the orig¬ 
inal material of the Federation, and it 
was a great satisfaction that the first 
building operations of that admirable 
body were in the district of the Fed¬ 
eration’s second canvass, namely, in 
West Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
Streets. 

A decided improvement of the tene¬ 
ments in the Fifteenth Assembly Dis¬ 
trict has resulted from the Federation’s 
first report. Mrs. Dr. Foote, a few 
years ago, purchased some of the worst 
tenements in that district; remodeled 
them; is herself a rent collector, and, 
living within the district, is applying 
the spirit of Miss Octavia Hill to this 
immense problem of New York City. 

The parish plan of the Federation 
will readily lend itself in the future to 
an effective enforcement of all tenement 
house laws. Meantime the Federation 
is satisfied to have brought in¬ 
creased conviction concerning the im¬ 
portance of the housing problem to the 
minds of many clergymen and churches 
whose work is happily exempted from 
it, and in doing so it feels that it has 
not in the slightest stepped aside from 
legitimate religious work. 

Christian workers who think that in¬ 
dividualistic evangelization ought to be 
the only concern of the Church are 
recommended to study a sermon printed 
in the Homiletic Review of December, 
1899, by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, in 
which he says, among other things: 


‘ * The sorrows of the city are most keenly 
felt in the heart of God. He has abandoned 
no part of what He Himseif created. All the 
physical disability has His sympathy, the dwell¬ 
ings of the poor; the drainage of the city ; the 
workshops of our men and women. 

‘ ‘ The Church of Christ exists to reveal God 
and to act in concert with Him. God is work¬ 
ing for the city’s regeneration. How is the city 
to know that it is not God-forsaken? Through 
the Church. If you are not pitying the city 
you are a God-forsaken soul and need the pity 
of some greater soul. 

“We must take part in the government of 
the city. Whether one room is to be a home or 
not is the question, not of the landlord, but of 
the family. We must know our city, pray for 
it. vote for it and preach to it. Jonah was 
angry because God would forgive Nineveh. 
Jesus wept over the sins of the city. I am in 
sympathy with Jesus rather than with Jonah. 
Christian am I if I am Christlike ; Christlike 
am I if, like Christ, I weep over the city and 
give myself for it even unto death.” 

The Federation had great pleasure in 
co-operating with the Charity Organi¬ 
zation Society in connection with its 
Tenement House Exhibition by asking 
all churches of the city to preach on 
the tenement house problem. How 
many did so it does not know, but it is 
difficultto see how any clergyman could 
have attended the exhibition, whose 
success was so largely due to the or¬ 
ganizing genius of Mr. Lawrence 
Veiller, without feeling a call from 
God to give the question of the housing 
of the people pulpit treatment. 

The Federation pleads with all the 
churches, when the time comes, to put 
their strength behind the enactment of 
the legislation which will be recom¬ 
mended at Albany during the coining 
winter, and claiming a modest share in 
the accomplishment of these results, 
quotes, in closing this section, the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

New York, May 23 t?q8 . 
Mr. Robert Graham , Chairman Investigation 
Committee Federation of Churches : 

Dear Mr. Graham— I regret that I cannot 
come to the meeting. Justnow the trouble you 
are combating, viz.: the slum , is acute in the 
Police Board, and I have to be there. A little 
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more—or rather a good deal more, of the kind 
of work you are doing, in the way you are doing 
it, and these attacks will pertain to past history. 
The slum grew out of ignorance on the part of 
the “better” element rather than of ignorance 
below, and precisely in proportion as that 
ignorance is dispelled the slum retreats. 

Faithfully, 

Jacob A. Rus, 

CLINTON PARK. 

In the closing days of Mayor Strong’s 
administration a fact-filled petition 
signed by every clergyman, Prot¬ 
estant and Roman Catholic, in the 
XV and XVII Assembly Districts, was 
presented to the authorities, with the 
result that the two blocks, from Fifty- 
second to Fifty-fourth Street, and from 
Eleventh Avenue to the Hudson River, 
were ordered condemned for park pur¬ 
poses. 

This work was done under the direct 
auspices of Auxiliary “A,” and it was 
and is a gratification to it that our Ro¬ 
man brethren cooperated in a matter 
of such importance to all, and so beyond 
the petitioning power or duty of any 
single church. 

The duty of the churches in the dis¬ 
tricts of Auxiliary “A” toward the 
proposed park is not fully discharged, 
however, by the filing and favorable 
treatment of the above petition; for 
while the property has been ordered 
condemned, it is not yet actually con¬ 
demned, and zeal for the physical well¬ 
being of the neighborhood should lead 
the Auxiliary to do two more things: 
first, to support the present playground 
use of the s te of the Park, by the Out¬ 
door Recreation League, so as to make 
. it practically a devoted site; and second, 
to work unitedly again in the m itter 
the moment the city’s funds permit in¬ 
creased park expenditures. The first 
outdoor gymnasium in New York was 
established, not on the East Side, but 
in the XV Assembly District, whose 
social conditions and congestion of 
population the Federation had disclosed. 


BATHS. 

The first report of the Federation 
showed that among 3,000 families in 
the XV Assembly district there were 
not half a dozen bathtubs. The second 
showed that in the largest block in 
New York, having 3,580 people, there 
were only two. 

Hartley House, the outcome, as shown 
above, of the Federation’s first report, 
placed five cent baths for women and 
girls among its equipment to meet the 
pressing needs of its locality; and the 
first handbook of the Federation adver¬ 
tised both these and the Riverside As¬ 
sociation baths, which are for both 
sexes, in over 15,000 homes. 

It is a satisfaction that the new Set¬ 
tlement located at Fiftieth Street and 
Tenth Avenue-will meet this neighbor¬ 
hood need more fully. Small bath¬ 
houses near to the homes of the people 
are a better policy for the city than 
enormous and expensive bathing plants 
so far removed from the people’s homes 
as to be serviceable only to men. 

As a result of the Federation’s fourth 
report, concerning the XIV Assembly 
District, the Eleventh Street Methodist 
Church will place baths, which may 
imitate some features of the Riverside 
Association baths, in its basement; and 
it is to be hoped that these will be 
opened not only to the people who use 
the gymnasium but to the neighbor¬ 
hood in general. 

PLAYGROUND. 

Auxiliary “D” of the Federation 
has carried on for two summers a 
successful playground at Ninety- 
ninth Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 
Only a few of the churches in that 
prosperous locality have entered into 
its work, but it differs from the play¬ 
grounds of the Out-door Recreation 
League in being conducted avowedly 
by the churches. 
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Jesus evidently was a close observer 
of the sports of childhood, for He used 
on one occasion the play of children to 
illustrate His discourse. There can be 
no more Christlike ministry of the 
churches than to provide in the summer 
months for the wholesome play of the 
children who are denied a summer’s 
recreation in the country. Such a ser¬ 
vice to the young life of their neighbor¬ 
hoods would disseminate friendly feel¬ 
ing toward the churches throughout 
all the homes of the poor; and other 
Auxiliaries are urged to imitate Aux¬ 
iliary “D’s” example, while the church¬ 
es of Auxiliary “D” are all asked to 
seek out within their membership young 
people who would be delighted to co¬ 
operate with this form of Christian 
social service. 

Last summer there was an enrollment 
at this playground of 3,000 children, an 
aggregate attendance of over 55,000; 
and on some days as many as 1,000 
children were in the grounds at one 
time. Five excursions in parties of 
forty were made to Pelham Park; and 
three in parties of forty-five to the home 
of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor at Coney Island. 
Fifteen, of the older children enrolled 
were found employment by the kind 
ladies in charge. The Board of Educa¬ 
tion cordially co-operated with this 
movement by supplying a director and 
kindergartner for nine weeks, the re¬ 
mainder of the record being due en¬ 
tirely to the churches. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

In the Fifteenth Assembly Dis¬ 
trict no less than five kindergartens 
were introduced as the result of 
the Federation’s first report, which 
claimed that the endowment of a kin¬ 
dergarten system for the City of New 
York would be a greater social service 
to America than the founding of a uni¬ 
versity. 


That report pointed out that the law 
of New York State has no hold upon a 
child until it reaches eight years of 
age; and that the kindergarten system 
has not taken hold of municipal con¬ 
viction in this city to such an extent as 
to promise the early municipal kinder¬ 
garten care of that large section of our 
population between three and seven 
years of age. The question of expense 
undoubtedly enters into the dilatoriness 
of the city, but the churches of the 
Fifteenth and Seventeenth Assembly 
Districts offered their buildings to the 
Board of Education for kindergarten 
purposes and were disappointed to find 
that there were legal obstacles to their 
use. 

Those legal obstacles should be done 
away with, the city should provide 
adequate kindergarten plants, or, fail¬ 
ing these, some philanthropists should 
endow the kindergarten movement 
which the churches have shown their 
willingness to assist. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
in the Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Assembly Districts are now a subject of 
special study by the Consumers’ 
League. 

Hartley House has already found 
several stores along Eighth Avenue 
where girls are compelled to work as 
many as eighty hours per week; a plain 
violation of New York State law. At 
its last meeting Auxiliary “A” took 
steps to call the attention of all the 
pastors in the region to this condition 
of affairs, which is remediable, not only 
by law, but by a change in the customs 
of people who are defeating the short * 
hour movement by thoughtless pur¬ 
chases in the evenings. It is to be 
hoped that the pastors will appreciate 
the opportunity of preaching a sermon 
on “Bear ye one another’s burdens” 
by showing their flocks that evil is 
wrought by want of thought as well as 
want of heart in the inability of the 
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shop-girls of their district to reap the 
full benefit of existing State law. 

THE SALOONS 

have never escaped condemnation 
in a Federation report. It has 
been pointed out, however, that 
their immediate abolition without any 
social substitute might leave the city in 
a worse condition than at present. 
Emphasis has therefore been laid upon 
the need of saloon substitute experi¬ 
mentation. 

Mr. Robert Graham, the energetic 
Secretary of the Church Temperance 
Society, is the chairman of the Federa¬ 
tion Investigation Committee, and has 
had the liveliest interest both from the 
Federation standpoint and for the sake 
of his own work, in the success of this 
suggestion. 

The Squirrel Inn on the Bowery is a 
promising beginning along these lines, 
and all lovers of sobriety are urged to 
cooperate with it, to study it, and to 
duplicate and manifold it. 

When saloon substitutes, commer¬ 
cially self-sustaining, are in plentiful 
existence, the present saloon, vendor of 
adulterated alcohol, nurse of political 
plots, can be abolished; though it is 
questionable whether New York will 
ever see or seek entire prohibition. 

Meantime, it is the undoubted duty 
of the churches of New York to wound 
and kill the saloons which are defiant 
of law and which are the enemies of 
morality and social welfare. 

Auxiliary “D ” of the Federation, in 
the Twenty-first Assembly District, has 
had the crusading courage to unite all 
th e churches of that district in condemn¬ 
ing and improving the disgraceful 
saloon conditions of that region of 
homes and recreation. Some words of 
Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, the President 
of the Auxiliary, may here be intro¬ 
duced. 


“Representatives of three or four of the 
churches have united in the work of the West 
Side Sunday Closing Association, which is a 
part of the Law and Order Committee of the 
Auxiliary. Another section of the Law and 
Order Committee, representing a much larger 
number of churches, took up the question of ex¬ 
cise violations and the like. Among other 
things, they secured services on a given Sunday 
in a number of the churches in the district, in¬ 
cluding Roman Catholic. Individual churches 
also investigated the conditions in their neigh¬ 
borhood, and as a result of reports made, the 
State Commissioner at Albany has taken action 
with regard to at least one saloon in this dis¬ 
trict. In the Amsterdam Avenue fight the 
Auxiliary passed resolutions requesting the co¬ 
operation of all the churches, which was cor¬ 
dially given. 

‘ ‘ There are matters of this description which 
came up from time to time on which the church¬ 
es may act as the leaders of the community, 
and it is desirable that there should be a perma¬ 
nent organization which affords an opportunity 
for an interchange of opinion and for effective 
and speedy joint action where needed. Each 
of us is overwhelmed with the work of his own 
church. Would this joint action increase that 
work, or would it not rather tend to diminish 
it, or at least to make it more easy and effective 
by the cooperation secured? 

“I trust that we may be able to work to¬ 
gether cordially for the spread of Christ’s King¬ 
dom in this district, and find means of co¬ 
operating which will be mutually beneficial to 
all the churches which are working for His 
cause here. ” 

J* 

The organizing goal of tbe Federa¬ 
tion’s work is tbe establishment among 
the non-Roman churches of a coopera¬ 
tive parish system, which shall ulti¬ 
mately cover New York City as com¬ 
pletely as does the Roman Catholic 
parish system of to-day. 

The Roman Church has divided the 
entire city, every square foot of it, into 
parishes, for its denominational pur¬ 
poses. It is conceivable that some, 
perhaps several, Protestant communions 
may in future do the same thing. But 
even if this be done the Federation’s 
cooperative parish plan will be service¬ 
able and necessary to every communion. 

The idea is to divide up the entire 
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area of an assembly district or ward 
and to give to every church a section 
within which, at least once a year, the 
church in charge shall visit every fam¬ 
ily, ascertaining the religious relation¬ 
ships, and carefully noting them, in 
order to place every family, especially 
the Protestant families, under the over¬ 
sight of the communion to which it ad¬ 
heres. When an assembly district or 
ward is subjected to a religious census, 
at the outset of cooperative work, the 
Federation office does the work of re¬ 
porting to every church in New York 
its discovered families, and of dividing 
up for future shepherding, according 
to local agreement, the out-of-church 
families among churches of their creeds. 
Moreover, the cooperative parishes 
which are suggested to the local church¬ 
es are based upon statistical study, 
and every church taking charge of a 
parish is given a directory of the popu¬ 
lation as it was at the. time of the can¬ 
vass. Having this directory in haild, 
the important matter, from year to 
year, is to note the changes of population, 
and the Federation office has devised a 
simple system, which enables it to note 
and report the changes of population 
for the benefit of the churches of all 
communions. It is the design, as soon 
as the support of the Federation per¬ 
mits it, to apply this system, which has 
now been accepted in districts having 
600,000 of the population of the city, to 
the entire city—every Borough of it. 
In the twentieth century’s first year an 
additional 700,000 of population will be 
so organized. When the entire city is 
so organized, there should be an annual 
simultaneous visitation in each Auxili¬ 
ary territory, for only so can the church¬ 
es in New York City know where 
all the families live to whom they should 
minister. 

New York has a smaller percentage 
of houseowners than any other city in 
our land; which means that New York 


has a larger percentage of residence- 
shifting than any other city in our 
land. 

A single letter will show the residence 
changes in twelve months in the XIY 
Assembly District, where the Federa¬ 
tion’s canvass showed but two per cent, 
of residence ownership: 

Christ Lutheran Church, E. 19TH St. 

123 East 24TH Street.) 

November 8th, 1900.) 

Dear Mr. Laidlaw: 

I have completed the visitation of the 640 
out-of-church Lutheran families in the Four¬ 
teenth Assembly District which you kindly sent 
me. Out of that number 308 had already re¬ 
moved or could not be found. The changes 
going on are almost bewildering in their char¬ 
acter. 

Very truly yours, 

G. U. Wenner. 

“Bewildering” the changes indeed 
are, but enlightening also they should 
be. The only way to cope with them 
is (a) to canvass a population; ( b) to 
list and report it; and (c) from year to 
year to report the changes. Given 
in addition to this, ( d ) the assign¬ 
ment, to the church overseeing their 
residence blocks, of the families without 
religious preference, and two things 
are done. (1) Every Protestant com¬ 
munion in a district is given an annual 
directory of its families. (2) Every 
family without a denominational at¬ 
tachment is given a spiritual overseer. 

A simultaneous visitation of the co¬ 
operative parishes in the XIY Assembly 
District was made in the months of 
November and December. 

The work throughout this entire dis¬ 
trict is now under tabulation. Full re¬ 
turns have been received from the 
Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, 
partial returns from the Eleventh Street 
Methodist Church, and full returns 
from Grace Chapel and from St. Mark’s 
Church and Chapel. The Second Ave¬ 
nue Baptist Church and the Woods 
Memorial Church blocks are completed, 
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but not yet in the Federation’s hands. 

In the blocks assigned to Grace 
Chapel, which are as follows: Bl, B2, 
B3, C6 and D4 on the accompanying 
map, and in the blocks assigned to St. 
Mark’s, which are Cl, C3, C4, Gl, G2, 
G3, El, E2, E3, all out-of-church fami¬ 
lies have been discovered and assigned. 
The church home of all families an¬ 
nouncing themselves as having one, 
has been recorded, and all such church¬ 
es, wherever located in New York, will 
receive a list of their families. The 
district churches directed that the out- 
of-church Lutherans be reported to 
Christ Lutheran Church, Dr. Wenner, 
and to St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Rev. G. C. F. Haas pastor. 

Out-of-church Baptist families re¬ 
ported to Second Avenue Baptist 
Church, 12. Out-of-church Episcopal¬ 
ians to Grace Church, 23; St. Mark’s, 
34. Out-of-church Methodists to Elev¬ 
enth Street Methodist Church, 11. Out- 
of-church Presbyterians to Fourteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church, 19. Out- 
of-church Lutherans discovered, 252. 

In the XXI Assembly District a 
simultaneous visitation of cooperative 
parishes is under arrangement to com¬ 
mence January 21st and to be conclud¬ 
ed on March 1st, a population of 
89,000 persons. In the XIV Assembly 
District the churches used the card di¬ 
rectories of the population, as at June, 
1898, and inserted among them, on 
cards of different color, the newly- 
arrived families, which are fully 50 per 
cent, of the present population. In the 
XXI Assembly District the population 
has increased over 28,000 in five years, 
and new directories will be made by 
the churches, which will employ a sim¬ 
ple form somewhat like the following - 
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AUXILIARY “D.” 


The Federation of Churches and Christian Workers 
in New York City. 

SIMULTANEOUS COOPERATIVE VISITATION XXI ASSEMBLY DISTRICT. 

January 21st-Marcli 1st, 1901. 

No. of visit in block. 


Date of visit. 


Street or Avenue, Number, Floor, 

1. Surname and Christian name head of household. 


2. Denominational preference of family. 


3. Name and location of church attended. 


4. Number of children in family, 

5. Name and location of Sunday-school attended. 


6. Nationality of family, 
Remarks: 


Visitor. 


The Federation will do the reporting 
for this simultaneous visitation as it 
has done for the XIV Assembly Dis¬ 
trict. 

In the XVII Ward of Brooklyn the 
Federation has supplied card directories 
and new cards to record the changes of 
population. The simultaneous visita¬ 
tion is to be completed six weeks after 
Easter. In the IV, V and XI Wards 
of Brooklyn the simultaneous visitation 
is to be completed by the first of March, 
and the Federation has supplied the 


churches with material and cards with 
directions for their use. In the first 
Ward of Brooklyn the churches are to 
complete a simultaneous visitation of 
parishes laid out by the Federation, be¬ 
fore the middle of February. 

Thus the cooperative parish system , 
recommended to these areas as the re¬ 
sult of sociological canvasses , is hearing 
f ruit in simultaneous visitations , which 
the Federation hopes to see the Auxili¬ 
aries annually arrange for the mutual 
helpf ulness of the churches. 
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The increase of the effectiveness of 
relief and reform work by the adoption 
of locality lines for the co-operative 
care of the entire community, permitting 
the discovery of vicious influences 
wherever existing in a district, and 
providing for their dislodgement by the 
blows of a cooperative Church. 

The discovery and dislodgement of 
evil in New York can be accomplished 
only by a locality oversight of the city 
on the part of those who have its wel¬ 
fare at heart. The churches are walk¬ 
ing in a dumb show if they are unaware 
of the whereabouts of institutions ex¬ 
isting in defiance of law, morality and 
high citizenship. Hence the Federa¬ 
tion has hoped to be able to organize 
the city in a cooperative parish system 
whose design shall be not only to in¬ 
crease the teaching function of thg 
churches, but to discover and treat all 
the ulcers of the social life of neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

A church that takes charge of a sec¬ 
tion of the city for an annual co-opera¬ 
tive religious visitation could easily, it 
has seemed to the Federation, locate 
every vicious institution within the 
same area; and the associated churches, 
coming together in a representative 
periodic meeting, for the furtherance of 
local social service, could protest against 
the presence of these evils, and insist 
unitedly upon the enforcement of the 
law. 

As things are now it needs the rare 
and devoted crusading courage of a 
worker like the Vicar of the Pro-Cath¬ 
edral to take up a matter of this kind. 
There are many clergymen and Chris¬ 
tian workers who desire to do work 
such as he did; but who do not enter 
upon it because feeling that evil is so 
widespread that it is almost useless for 
an individual to attack it in one small 
area. Given, however, a locality dis¬ 
tricting of the entire city among the 
churches, with the object primarily of 


enabling the Church to discharge her 
teaching function, it would seem possi¬ 
ble to arouse the churches to attempt a 
moral policing of these same localities. 

They might first of all investigate 
the legality of existing saloon licenses, 
the State law and State authorities 
readily lending themselves to the for¬ 
feiture of licenses given without com¬ 
pliance with the law. Then the de¬ 
mand for obedience to the law could be 
made not merely in the name of the in¬ 
dividual church discovering an illegally 
licensed saloon, but in the name of all 
of the churches of the district. Con¬ 
necting themselves with an organiza¬ 
tion such as the Anti Saloon League, 
the Church Temperance Society, or 
some other crusader against the saloon, 
the churches would thus impart to the 
battles of such an organization the 
strength of neighborhood protest; and 
if the whole city could be organized in 
such a Church Vigilance League our 
saloon laws would soon become a terror 
to evil doers and a praise to those who 
do well. 

In the Twenty-first Assembly District, 
at the suggestion of the local Auxiliary, 
practically all the churches have done 
this work in connection with the co¬ 
operative parish system. Action has 
been brought on behalf of the churches 
against some saloons wh ;se licenses and 
practices are such that the State should 
no longer authorize them to do busi¬ 
ness, and two licenses have been broken. 

The care with which this work was 
done may be shown by quoting the 
following directions, which were pre¬ 
pared to enable the churches to dis¬ 
cover what saloons were illegally li¬ 
censed : 

“At the last meeting of Auxiliary “ D ” of the 
Federation of Churches it was voted to make in 
this Assembly District, the Twenty-first, on the 
part of the churches, an investigation of the 
saloons, with a view to enforcing the law, it 
being believed that there are some, if not many, 
saloons in this district which have obtained 
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their licenses in an illegal manner. The Excise 
Department has practically no method of in¬ 
vestigating this, and must depend for com¬ 
plaints on the part of the citizens. The West 
End Association is moving in this matter; and 
the Morningside and Riverside Heights Asso¬ 
ciation is taking steps to abate the Little Coney 
Island nuisance on One Hundred and Tenth 
Street and that neighborhood. 

It seems to be the duty of the churches, in a 
matter which so vitally affects moral questions, 
to act promptly to secure at least the enforce¬ 
ment of the law with regard to the conditions 
of granting licenses. Each church is, therefore, 
requested to take charge of its cooperative 
parish for this purpose. 

(1) Those acting on behalf of the church 
should locate all the saloons within the limits of 
that cooperative parish ; ascertaining also the 
name of the owner of the saloon or holder of 
the license. The law requires that such certifi¬ 
cate shall be so displayed that it may be seen in 
the street. (Section 21). 

(2) Next they should go to No. 1 Madison 
Square, the headquarters of the Excise Depart¬ 
ment, and examine and obtain copies of the 
applications for licenses of each of the saloons 
in the co-operative parish. 

(3) Then they should select from the applica¬ 
tions, of which they have obtained copies, 
those saloons which have come into existence 
since March 23, 1896. In the case of all saloons 
which have come into existence since that date 
the law requires, “that the consents of the 
owners of two-thirds of the houses occupied 
solely as residences, within two hundred feet, 
on a straight line, of the nearest door of a 
saloon, should be filed with the application.” 
(Section 7.'Par. 8.) 

The persons having this matter in charge on 
behalf of the church should take this list of 
consents and examine on the spot to see whether 
it accounts for a sufficient number of houses, 
that is two-thirds of the houses used for resi¬ 
dences, and within a radius of two hundred 
feet of any door of the saloon used for the pur¬ 
poses of traffic. If any of these houses have 
been built since the saloon was licensed, then 
they are not to be counted in the number. The 
consents must have been signed by the owner 
or legal agent of the owner before a Notary 
Public. 

Further, those having these matters in charge 
on behalf of each church should take the list of 
consents filed with the application for licenses 
to the office of a real estate dealer, such as 
* * * * or of * * * * and compare 

that list with the list of owners of the properties 


recorded in the real estate records, to ascertain 
whether these signatures were actually executed 
by the owners or owner or by the duly author¬ 
ized agent or agents of such owner or owners, 
as required by the terms of the law. The rent¬ 
ing or selling agent is not an authorized agent 
for such a signature. 

(5) Those authorized by each church to in¬ 
vestigate this matter should report to Auxiliary 
“ D ” of the Federation of Churches at its next 
meeting, Tuesday, February 13, 1900, at 4 
o’clock, at 201 West Ninety-ninth Street. In 
case it is found that any such licenses have 
been granted without a proper compliance with 
the terms of the law, so far as the question of 
consents is concerned, it is proposed to report 
the cases to the Commissioner of Excise and 
ask that steps be taken by him to secure the re¬ 
vocation of the licenses. Irregularities of other 
descriptions, or breach of the law after the 
granting of the licenses, in the case of any 
saloon, will be considered later, when the facts 
are before us. 

On behalf of Auxiliary ”D” the above 
memorandum of the course of procedure to be 
adopted has been prepared by the undersigned 
committee for this purpose. 

J. P. Peters, 

J. W. Burdick, 

C. E. Foster. 

An effective system for the retention 
of the religious instinct in foreign 
families by cooperative reporting of their 
whereabouts to churches of their creed 
and speech is a desideratum in New 
York. English is the language of in¬ 
struction in our public schools, and Eng¬ 
lish naturally should be, for the greater 
part of the children of foreign parent¬ 
age in New York, the language of re¬ 
ligious instruction. It would be both 
a politic and a patriotic step for all 
churches in which a foreign tongue is 
the language of worship, for the sake 
of the adults, to add a service in which 
English shall be the language of in¬ 
struction of the children. Only so can 
communions which have a foreign cast 
provide for their largest success in New 
York City. The Reformed Dutch 
Church, which retained the Dutch lan¬ 
guage until 1789, enriched as it was by 
splendid endowments at the beginning 
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of the Eighteenth Century, would have 
been a far more powerful communion 
in the city and in the country if Eng¬ 
lish had been introduced as the lan¬ 
guage of worship long before the Revo¬ 
lution. 

For the sake of the foreign born who 
remember their early places of worship 
“above their chief joy,” however, and 
who cannot for years and perhaps dec¬ 
ades after their arrival in America ac¬ 
quire a sufficient knowledge of English 
to enjoy worship conducted in any other 
tongue than that in which they learned 
to read and pray, it is a distinct need 
to provide some plan which will direct 
a larger proportion of them to churches 
of their creed and speech. 

The compiler hopes that the day is 
not far distant when the Federation of 
Churches will take up an enterprise 
with which several separate commun¬ 
ions are struggling, and that that enter¬ 
prise may be carried on in the name of 
the federated churches in New York, 
namely: the reception and distribution 
of immigrants. If this could be done 
as a Federation movement every newly 
arrived foreigner could at once be put 
under the care of a church of his speech 
and creed, and this would be the best 
treatment of a great problem. It would 
emphasize the entire freedom of the 
Church in America, and assist all for¬ 
eigners to enter into whatever civism 
the Church in America embodies. 

Till that time comes, however, and 
even after it, the Federation will con¬ 
tinue to make religious censuses in 
terms of nationality as well as religious 
communion, and will report out-of- 
church foreigners, when desirable, in 
terms of creed and speech. 

The following grateful letter from a 
Norwegian pastor was translated in 
the September Federation : 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 22 September, 1900. 
Kjcare Pastor Laidlaw: 

De beder mig oplyse Dem om hvor mange 


familier jeg ved “Federation of Churches” 
hjelp kom i beroring med. Hentil kan jeg 
svare at “Federation of Churches” gav mig 
omtrent 40 adresser som jeg ikke for havde. 
En del of disse har vi fooet bevage til at komme 
til kirken og flere hoober vi at fov. Det var 
vel verd de penge vi betalte for arbeidet. 

Med hjerteligtak for altbesvor Forbliver jeg. 

Deres hengivne, E. C. Tolleesen. 

Similar letters are in the Federation’s 
possession from German pastors, and 
all churches in the city in which some 
language other than English is the 
language of devotion should put them¬ 
selves into communication with the 
Federation. 

«£* 

The increase of New York’s acquaint¬ 
ance with unexplored neighborhoods is a 

necessity if religious and social work 
in New York is to be properly con¬ 
ducted. 

The Federation contemplates the 
study of one-fifth of New York every 
year , with an inquiry into housing, 
economic conditions, educational re¬ 
lationships, etc., etc., in addition to the 
religious inquiry, and once a year 
simultaneous visitation in every dis¬ 
trict , for connecting the people with 
the educational work of the churches. 

Given this method of work, it is easy 
to see that no region of New York 
would be such a terra incognita as was 
the tenement region of the Nineteenth 
Assembly District when it was studied 
by the Federation in 1897. 

The statement made in the report 
upon that district, that the largest block 
in population in New York lies north 
of Fifty-ninth street, was treated with 
surprise and suspicion. It is now ac¬ 
cepted as an undoubtable fact, and the 
consequence has been newspaper articles 
and magazine articles in treatment of 
it, and special social meetings such as 
that recently held by the Church Asso¬ 
ciation for the Improvement of the Con¬ 
dition of Labor, when the conditions of 
life in this block were the subject of 
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discussion during a whole evening. The 
original statement of the condition of 
the block was as follows: 


The population of the individual blocks can¬ 
vassed shows that the largest block on Manhat¬ 
tan Island in population is in the XIX Assem¬ 
bly District, namely : the block from Sixty-first 
to Sixty-second Street, between Amsterdam and 
West End Avenues. In the Police Census of 
1895, the block from Second to Third Streets, 
Avenue B to Avenue C, was reported to have a 
population of 3,532. The Federation’s canvass 
of the larger XIX Assembly District block 
shows a population of 3,580 people. This is 
not to be construed to mean that the density of 
population per square foot is greater than in 
the case of the X Ward block. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Tracy, of the Board of Health, 
I am informed that the blocks on Manhattan 
Island adjudged, at the time of the Police Cen¬ 
sus, to be densest in population, are bounded 
and congested as follows: 


Boundaries. latFon'. 

Canal, Hester, ) , g 

Eldridge, Forsythj 2,028 

Stanton, E. Houston) 
Attorney, Ridge, ) 2 ’ 44 


Size Pop 
Block, per Acre. 

375X200 1,526 

200x300 1,774 


The block of the XIX Assembly District, 
above mentioned, is 200 by 800 feet, a surface 
area of 160,000 square feet, or 3.57 acres. The 
3,580 people, therefore, represent a density of 
974.6 per acre. The presence north of Fifty- 
ninth Street, near the coveted West Side resi¬ 
dence region, of the largest block, if not the 
densest block, on the Island, shows what New 
Yorkers should be swift to learn, namely : that 
for the social evolution of the City of New 
York, in future, it must be accepted as an 
axiom that all quarters of Manhattan Island 
have a tendency toward congestion of popula¬ 
tion. The number of nationalities discovered 
in the small part of the XIX Assembly District 
canvassed, shows, moreover, that not only will 
the rich and poor be residential neighbors in 
the makeup of the future city, but that people 
out of almost every tribe and nation may be 
found, in any quarter of the city, in close prox¬ 
imity. Democracy never had finer opportuni¬ 
ties to test itself than in our city. 

It is a reproach to civilization and a menace 
to the city that the percentage of children out 
of school, from Columbus to Amsterdam Ave¬ 
nues, should be 12.9 per cent.; that it should 
climb to 19.9 per cent, from Amsterdam to 
West End, and soar to 30.9 per cent, from 
West End Avenue to the river. The percentage 
of children out of school from three to seven 


years of age rises, as in the case of children from 
eight to sixteen years of age, towards the Hud¬ 
son River. Comparing public school statistics 
and Sunday-school statistics, from eight to six¬ 
teen years of age, the same particulars are 
shown as in the XV Assembly District canvass, 
viz.: that the public schools are educating a 
larger percentage of the population than the 
Sunday-schools. 20.1 per cent, of the chil¬ 
dren of all nationalities are out of public 
schools, and 22.3 per cent, are out of Sunday- 
school. The only nationalities in which the 
percentage out of Sunday-school is smaller 
than the percentage out of public school are the 
English, Scotch, Germans, Swiss and Italians, 
all of these except the Italians being Protestant 
peoples. In the American families there is a 
smaller percentage in Sunday-schools than in 
public schoools, and it should be noted that the 
foreign-born mothers are attending to the relig¬ 
ious education of their children, in terms of 
percentage, better than are the American-born 
mothers. 

Within the same report disclosing 
the locality of the largest block in New 
York, the social conditions of the tene¬ 
ment section of the Nineteenth Assem¬ 
bly District were found to deteriorate 
from Columbus avenue toward the 
Hudson river, and to reach their cul¬ 
mination in the intermingling of Ital¬ 
ians and Negroes in West Sixty-ninth 
street. In this very district the recent 
outbreak of small-pox had its origin, 
and the churches of the West side 
locality, in the favored region above 
Seventy-second street, within which 
social conditions grow better toward 
the Hudson river, culminating in the 
splendid homes along Riverside Drive, 
are again urged to pay attention to this 
plague spot at their doors. 

£ 

At a parlor meeting held in the inter¬ 
est of the Federation in 1896, the Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary of the Federation 
used the following language: 

“Oft seems the time a market-town 
Where many merchant spirits meet. 

Who up and down, and up and down, 

Cry out along the street. 

Their needs as wares, one thus, one so, 
Till all the ways are full of sound: 

But still come rain and sun and snow- 
And still the world goes round.” 


A small-pox epidemic was averted about five years ago in this region by the compulsory vaccination 
of the whole clientage of the Riverside Association. If this Association had been properly supported by 
the West Side people this last year the recent epidemic might also have been averted. The Association, 
with $5,000 increase of its income, could be developed into a first-class West Side Settlement. It ought to 
he better supported. 
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In these words does Sidney Lanier picture 
the periodic recurrence of new theories and 
new methods in the self-evolutionary advance 
of human society. Himself a believer in super¬ 
natural motives for human action, and a prophet 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth which Chris¬ 
tianity announces and advances, the poet would 
approve, I doubt not, my application of his 
words to our conference this evening. 

Since Jesus commissioned His disciples to 
teach the nations to observe whatsoever things 
He had commanded, time has been filled 
with merchant-spirits, crying, as wares, the 
varying needs of the applications of His Gospel. 

“ But still come rain and sun and snow 

And still the world goes round,” 
an unchristianized planet, its consummation 
yet in the future. Sympathy with the aims of 
Jesus, recognition of their adaptation to the 
advancement of our city, and responsibility to 
realize them, have to-night convened us; and it 
is not remarkable, but rather inevitable, that 
some new wares, to aid the Church of God in 
discharging her mission in New York, shall be 
cried. 

It is not my province to cry the ware Church 
Unity. 

Wit<h all that has been said concerning the 
necessity for the federative efforts of the 
churches of Christ, however, I am in heartiest 
sympathy, while feeling that Federation does 
not necessarily mean Church Unity; and that 
any one can enter the Federation movement 
and leave his individual work for Church 
Unity in statu quo, without possibility of detri¬ 
ment or delay thereby. 

But granted cooperation in effort, how shall 
the churches of God reach the maximum of 
efficiency? That is the question I am to 
attempt to answer, and the ware I cry is a sta¬ 
tistical bureau, persistently securing, and plan- 
fully and prayerfully studying, as a guide to 
economy and efficiency of action, facts con¬ 
cerning the people and localities where federa¬ 
tive efforts are to be carried on. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL BUREAU, con¬ 
ducted in a pronounced Christian spirit, 
suggested in these words, has been 
greatly developed in the intervening 
four years. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Her¬ 
man Hollerith of Washington, inventor 
of the tabulating machines employed 
by the Federal Government in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Censuses, the 
Federation office how has the use of 


two of the electric tabulating machines 
of that brilliant inventor. Their pos¬ 
session easily doubles the working pro¬ 
ductivity of the Federation’s annual 
budget. Their use has been so syste¬ 
matized that they are useful both for 
the quinquennial studies, involving 
housing, economic and educational con¬ 
ditions, which the Federation feels ought 
to be made, every five years, in the 
name and spirit of the Church of Christ, 
in every Assembly District or Ward of 
the city, but also for the tabulation, if 
desired, of an annual cooperative visi¬ 
tation, involving religious inquiries 
only, in the entire city. 

The adoption by the Government of 
these machines was stated, in a Con¬ 
gressional report, to be $579,000 cheap¬ 
er in the tabulation of the EleventhCen- 
sus than any other known system, and 
for the tabulation of the Twelfth Census 
the same invention swept the field be¬ 
fore all competitors. Extensive im¬ 
provements upon the machines have 
meantime been made. The machines 
in use in the Federation’s office are old 
ones, and it is to be hoped that some 
day a benefactor of the Federation will 
equip it with a machine, embodying all 
the improvements, which Dr, Hollerith 
says could be built to order for the Fed¬ 
eration’s use. The difference between 
the Federation’s equipment without and 
with even the old machines, however, 
is a difference between impossibility 
and feasibility in doing its work. 

The cut on p. 38 represents the method 
of tabulation employed in the Federa¬ 
tion’s first reports. On a large sheet 
of cross section paper each vertical 
column was devoted to receive the 
record of a single family, transferred 
from the canvassers’ slips for sta¬ 
tistical count. Each horizontal 
column was devoted to receive 
the record of a single item of such 
information. In the cut foilwing, for 
instance, a cross was made within each 
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square of the vertical columns pertain¬ 
ing to families in which the parents 
were of divergent nationality. Two 
such entries are made on the first hor¬ 
izontal line. In the next horizontal line 
thirteen such marks were made to 
designate the “city-bred fathers” 
among the twenty-four families re¬ 
corded on this sheet. Similarly each 


and extending around its corner. 

This comprised only the entries of 
one block. 

These entries in the old system had 
all to be counted by hand, and that 
gave the study of the population of a 
block only from one standpoint, namely: 
nationality. The Federation, at that 
time, did not attempt to study the 
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item of inquiry had to he filled out for 
statistical count. The volume of work 
and number of entries involved in this 
may be judged from the fact that, in 
the tabulation, in March, 1897, of the 
largest block in New York, comprising 
860 families, the sheets containing the 
entries, when pasted together, were 24 
feet long, reaching the entire length of 
the Federation’s office of that date 


population in terms also of religions 
profession. Moreover, the study of all 
the families of a nationality, scattered 
through many biocks, had at that time 
to he separately entered from the count 
of each nationality in each block, and 
then totaled, a most laborious and try¬ 
ing process, and one in which the pos¬ 
sibility of error was so great that the 
nervous strain of carrying on such a 
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work would have been impossible to 
the Federation without a very large 
office force. 

The sheets on which entries were 
made in this old system, moreover, 
were of no value except for purposes of 
statistical count. They could not he 
employed, for example, to give to each 
religious communion a directory of its 
families. If they had been devoted to 
this purpose they must have been tabu¬ 
lated in terms of religious profession 
rather than of nationality, a result 
which would have lost to New York all 
definite information of the social trend 
of the many peoples in her citizenship. 
The sheets on which tabulation was 
done, moreover, were 24 inches deep; 
and one can imagine what consterna¬ 
tion would have been created in the 
church of a communion receiving the 
list of its families on paper of this 
depth, which, if containing the record 
of 500 families, would have been over 
12 feet in length! 

It is apparent that the old method of 
tabulating the Federation’s work was 
of no use for anything but tabulation 
purposes. It compelled separate, type¬ 
written directory making, like that 


shown on p. 40. It did not permit 
the economy of combining in one 
the two processes of directory making 
of the population and preparation of 
social facts for statistical count. This 
the present method of tabulating 
definitely permits, and, so far as is 
known, the Federation office is the only 
place in the world where the Hollerith 
machines are used for the combined 
purpose of directory making and statis¬ 
tical tabulation. 

This use of the machines in the Fed¬ 
eration office is an evolution,like nearly 
all other inventions in the world. A 
full description of the processes will 
not be attempted here, but the contrast 
between the use of the machines in the 
Federation’s office and by the Govern¬ 
ment, showing the evolution in their 
use by the Federation, should be stated. 

The Government, in preparing the ma¬ 
terial of the Twelfth Census for count, 
punches one card concerning each in¬ 
dividual in the United States; the 
Federation, which tabulates its results 
in terms of the family as a unit, 
punches four cards at once, of four dif¬ 
ferent colors, designed for four differ¬ 
ent purposes. 
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The Quickest Statistical Directory- 
Making Machine in the World. 



The Government card, like the first 
card employed by the Federation, has 
no key-words on its surface to describe 
the general class of information re¬ 
corded by the punched holes; the sec¬ 


ond Federation card, on the other hand, 
has a key-word for each locality, show¬ 
ing that on one part of the card all in¬ 
formation touching educational matters 
may be found, within another the fact 
of nationality is entered, etc., etc. 

The four cards simultaneously 
punched for the Federation’s directory 
and statistical purposes need, for use 
outside the Federation oflice, only a key 
to their contents to enable any one into 
whose hands they come, in an hour’s 
time, to read them as readily as any 
employee in the Federation office. The 
only writing that need be done upon 
them is the inscription on the end of 
the card of the surname of the family. 

For the sake of pastors who do 
not care to have the sociological 
facts, other than residence and 
religious relationships, and nation¬ 
ality, under their eye, the cards 
will hereafter be printed on both 
sides, one side containing every¬ 
thing, and the other only the items 
retained on the lower cut. p. 43. 
This will permit a readier reading 
of the cards by busy pastors, and 
by turning them over, full informa¬ 
tion can be secured by those who 
want it. A key to combined sym¬ 
bols will be printed on the card itself. 
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The machines on which the cards 
are made, of which cut appears on p. 40, 
can be used more quickly than a type¬ 
writer, and far more quickly than the 
cross section paper, to receive the in¬ 
formation. Two strokes, for instance, 
will record either an Australian or an 
Austrian family, and it is hard to see 
how any system of typewriting could 
distinguish these two nationalities with 
less than four letters for one or the 
other. Two strokes similarly enable 
the Federation clerks to distinguish 


munion directory, while the other re¬ 
mains as a card directory of the popu¬ 
lation of a block. 

The difference in size between the 
canvassing form and the cards into 
which they are translated is shown on 
pages 42-43. This means a large re¬ 
duction of the Federation postage and 
expense bill in sending the returns to 
the churches, as well as a great econ¬ 
omy by combining directory making 
and the preparation for tabulation in 
one process. The old method com- 



The Hollerith Tabulating Machine, Electric, the Quickest 
Tabulating Machine in the World. 


Presbyterians and Reformed Presby¬ 
terians, and it is easy to see that on a 
typewriter these two religious com¬ 
munions would need four letters, at 
least, to distinguish one or the other. 
The time taken, in the old method, of 
separating the sheets by nationality or 
by religious profession, in order to re¬ 
cord them, is all saved, for when the 
cards of an entire block have been 
made, one color can be taken out for 
sorting into nationality, two other 
colors to make a double religious com¬ 


pelled the count by hand and eye of 
the entries on tabulation sheets. In 
the new method the count is made by 
electricity, and there can be no errors 
in it. 

If the pink cards used for the direc¬ 
tories of fifty-nine blocks be sent through 
the machines and a reading be taken of 
the dials at the end of each block; and 
if the duplicate white cards of thirty 
nationalities in the same blocks be sent 
through and a reading taken at the 
end of each nationality run; and if the 
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duplicate brown directory of thirty-five of the Federation in tabulating five re¬ 
religious communions, represented in ligious and social censuses since 1898. 
the fifty-nine blocks and thirty nation- The machines cannot make a mistake, 
alities, be sent through and the relig- and, moreover, they have a merit, which 
ious communion records be transferred the old method of tabulation does not 
and totalled, it will be found that in possess, in declining to count a card 
every item of inquiry the totals of the which has not upon it an entry in every 
locality count, nationality count, and group of information under count, 
religious count are inevitably the same. For instance, if the machines are count- 
This has been proven by the experience ing the number of families living in 
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Nicholas Murray Butler, Editor 

‘ ‘ Educational Review, ” Columbia 
University, says: 

“ It is just this sort of scientific 
inquiry which must be undertaken 
in all our large cities, if relief and 
reformatory work are to deal with 
real conditions, and not remain 
forever on the plane of senti¬ 
ment.” 
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one and two and more rooms, the num¬ 
ber of families with one or two or more 
windows to the outer air, and the five 
other groups of information concerning 
housing which the cards are designed 
to receive; and if the tabulators have 
failed to enter either that the family 
has a bath in the apartment, in the 
hall, or no bath—the machines will re¬ 
fuse to count the card, even if the num¬ 
ber of rooms, the number of windows 
to the outside air, the water supply, 
the toilet facilities, the rent paid, and 
the cleanliness of the family, are all en¬ 
tered. It can be seen that this invests 
the tabulation work with a high degree 
of accuracy. 



The Cards of 50,539 Families in XXI Assem 
bly District, Awaiting Count, 1898. 

In the count of 50,539 persons in the 
XXI Assembly District, when the ma¬ 
chines were first used, the number of 
households with one and two and up to 
nineteen persons were recorded on the 
cards, and the total population was 
computed therefrom. On the same 
cards the number of parents living, the 
number of children, and the number of 
male and female boarders or domestics 
in each family were recorded, and when 
these were totalled there was a differ¬ 
ence of only eight persons between the 
detailed entry and the above total of 
50,539 persons. The number of boys 
and the number of girls when added 
together was found absolutely to equal 
the total number of children recorded. 


The system in use is not only economic, 
but accurate beyond any other system 
known. 

ECONOMY OF THE SYSTEM. 

Two clerks of the Federation office, 
with the punching machines, will trans¬ 
late the work of eight canvassers work¬ 
ing outside, no matter what the charac¬ 
ter of the district where the canvassers 
are at work. This means the possi¬ 
bility, apart from recording the name 
and address of each family, of making 
directory and tabulation cards of 500 
families per diem, a total, in 300 work¬ 
days per year, of 150,000 families. A 
sorting clerk and an address clerk and 
an electric counting clerk, in addition, 
would easily permit this material to be 
put through the remaining processes of 
(a) numbering each family’s slip with 
the same number as that printed on 
the punched cards corresponding with 
it. (6) Punching the record of the par¬ 
ticular block to which the cards belong, 
(c) Inscribing the address of the fam¬ 
ily- ( d ) Sorting the cards by color. 
(e) Sorting the white by nationality and 
the brown and green together by relig¬ 
ious profession. (/) Mailing to each 
communion the families adhering to it, 
or assigned it for care. ( g ) Counting 
a directory of each block, day by day, 
and of each nationality and religious 
communion at the end of a district can¬ 
vass. 

A canvassing force of eight and a 
clerical force of five are thus equal to 
tire religious and social study of one- 
fifth of New York’s entire population 
in twelve months, and in every month 
of the year a report concerning the re¬ 
ligious and social conditions in some 
special locality of New York can be 
issued, in addition to a record of what 
is being done throughout the city along 
the cooperative lines suggested in earlier 
pages herein. 

This work can be done on an annual 
budget of $8,000, and in addition ail 
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other clerical help, for the ordinary- 
correspondence of the Federation, and 
for the oversight of annual simultane¬ 
ous visitations, can be provided. This 
does not mean that this is the entire 
expense involved in the visitation of 
150,000 families per year, for the Feder¬ 
ation assesses payment of house-to- 
house visitors upon the districts under 
organization, and this would involve an 
additional $4,500. 

Even so, however, the cost per fam¬ 
ily, not only of new visitation, but of 
the supervision of cooperative parish 
work and Assembly District Auxili¬ 
aries, would be but eight cents per 
family. 

There have been placed in the hands 
of the Executive Secretary some rec¬ 
ords of the cost of the Bible Society 
canvassing done by Rev. E. A. Mirick, 
of Dryden, New York, one of the most 
successful Bible Society workers in the 
country. From this record it appears 
that the canvass of Auburn, New York, 
cost about nine cents per family, and of 
Binghamton somewhat over eight 
cents per family. The entire tabula¬ 
tion of these canvasses was summarized 
on a single sheet. Each communion 
received the original slips of the can¬ 
vassers. No study in terms of locality, 
nationality or religious profession was 
made. No inquiries other than religious 
inquiries were conducted. No basis 
was laid in such a work for the coopera¬ 
tive parish system. Nevertheless, its 
cost was almost as great as the cost per 
family of the Federation’s much larger 
inquiry. The statement verifies the 
possibility of the truth of a statement not 
long ago made to the Executive Secre¬ 
tary of the Federation, that the Bible 
Society method of discovering families 
without Bibles costs per family very 
much more than the cost of the Bibles 
distributed or sold. 

The 12th Census of the United States 
cost to October 31st last $6,361,961, of 


which over $4,000,000 went to enumer¬ 
ators. 

The Census enumerators received, and 
the Census tabulators made, the records 
of 74,627,907 persons. A simple com¬ 
putation shows, therefore, that the 
12th Census of the United States, to 
October 31st last, cost 8 cents per per¬ 
son, which, at an average of 4.93 per¬ 
sons to a family, the same average as 
the 11th Census disclosed, means that 
the present Federal Census, up to 
October 31st last, had cost almost forty 
cents per family. In all of this expense 
there is not a single penny, in all prob¬ 
ability, of postage, and a very small 
amount for expressage, the United 
States having facilities for the treat¬ 
ment of the latter, as well as possessing 
entire exemption from the former, ex¬ 
pense. 

The Census, moreover, was far from 
complete on October 31st last, and in 
all likelihood the complete report upon 
the 75,000,000 persons concerned will 
cost over $12,000,000. This means six¬ 
teen cents per person or seventy-eight 
cents per family. 

No doubt there are elements in the 
Federal Census which explain the differ¬ 
ence between its average cost per family, 
seventy-eight cents, and that of the 
Federation’s work, eleven cents per 
family. There are inquiries in the 
Federal Census into mortgages, indus¬ 
tries, transportation, insurance, etc., 
etc., in addition to the population in¬ 
quiries, and these all cost much money; 
but, on the other hand, the Federation 
does work which the Government does 
not do, in directory making and in 
tabulating by small localities; in the 
transmission of directories; in the 
supervision of the religious and social 
activities of the organized districts; in 
raising the money used in its work, 
whereas the Federal Census money is 
provided at the start; and in several 
other ways. Postage and expressage 
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are large items in the Federation’s 
budget, and from these the Fed¬ 
eral Government is almost entirely 
free. On the whole, therefore, there 
is such a difference between the cost of 
the Government work and that of the 
Federation that the difference can be 
explained only by one thing , namely , 
the combination in the Federation office 
both of civil and Christian service in 
the work of a sociological bureau con¬ 
ducted in a pronounced Christian spirit 
for the permanent development of all 
the results spoken of in earlier pages of 
this pamphlet, and for the evolution of 
others. 

WORK DURING 1901. 

The sociological canvass of the Fifth 
and Seventh Assembly Districts, Man¬ 
hattan, 79,000 persons, will he com¬ 
pleted by February 1st. The Thir¬ 
teenth, Sixteenth and Nineteenth 
wards, Brooklyn, will follow in Febru¬ 
ary and March, about 80,000 persons. 
The Twentieth and Seventh wards of 
Brooklyn, 66,000 persons, have taken 
preliminary steps for organization. 
The canvass of the Thirty-first Assem¬ 
bly District, Manhattan, is to be done 
in September, 1901, 78,000 persons; and 
the canvass of the entire east side 
of the city, from 42d Street to 119th 
Streets, has been asked for by 
representative churches and settle¬ 
ments throughout the five Assembly 
Districts included in that area of 400,- 
000 population. Thus requests for the 
extension of the work have come from 
sections of the city having an aggre¬ 
gate population of 700,000, and this en¬ 
tire population can be handled in the 
course of 1901, if the central work 
secures, at once, the budget recom¬ 
mended for the Twentieth Century’s 
first year, $8,000. 

WORK TO 1905. 

By 1905 New York should have had 
a sociological study of every area of it; 
and in each Assembly District, organ¬ 


ized from year to year, there should 
be simultaneous religious visitations. 
When the bells ring out the old, and 
ring-in the new at midnight, December 
31, 1905, every square foot of New 
York City might be cooperatively 
parished on the basis of preceding socio¬ 
logical canvasses, and, even before that 
time, cooperative work can be started 
in all its Assembly Districts. The 
Twenty-third Assembly District is not 
now ready for a sociological canvass, 
but it is asking for the beginnings of 
cooperative work, and the same is true 
in other areas of New York. 

EVERY FIVE YEARS. 

The Federal Government every ten 
years makes a study of the entire popu¬ 
lation of the United States. The pri¬ 
mary purpose of that study is the re¬ 
apportionment of the representation of 
our states in the lower house of Con¬ 
gress. • 

In the fifth year of each new decade, 
the State of New York designs to make 
a new apportionment of Senate and As¬ 
sembly representation, and to this end 
a census is taken. 

Every second year, in cities of 10,- 
000 population and over in New York 
State, a school census is made, in order 
to discover all households neglecting to 
send their children to the public 
schools. 

All this study of population by Gov¬ 
ernment results in the mutation of the 
relation of population to governmental 
institutions, and of governmental insti¬ 
tutions to population. 

The propulsive force of the progress 
of the human race is not so much, how¬ 
ever, its governmental organism as the 
breath that is within that organism; is 
not so much the letter of institutions as 
the spirit which dwells in them and 
changes them in accord with its own 
vigor or decay. 

The Church is, or ought to be, the 
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ally and interpreter of the State. For 
this reason it ought continously to lead 
the State into new and nobler applica¬ 
tions of that Christian statement of 
government, announced by the Teacher 
of Galilee, when He said: “Ye know 
that they who rule among the Gentiles 
lord it over them, and that their great 
ones exercise authority among them; 
but it shall not be so among you, but 
he that would be great among you shall 
be your servant, and he that would be 
greatest shall be minister of all.” 

To produce the highest devotion to 
democracy, the welfare of the whole 
people, on the part of the State, from 
its subordinate servants to its highest 
executive, is, therefore, part of the 
mission of the Church. If this be so, 
how else can the Church become 
possessed of knowledge which will lead 
her to intelligent announcement of 
duty to municipality and common¬ 
wealth than by a periodic study of the 
population from the standpoint, not of 
party politics, or even of the static 
standpoint of State institutions, but 
from the standpoint of lovers of Christ, 
lovers of men, and believers in the dy¬ 
namic of democracy which the Gospel 
has imparted to our Americanism? 

If Government studies once in five 
years for legislative purposes, should 
not the forces of the city in which con¬ 
science and kindness have their home 
and school be equally concerned, 
to get the social facts needed for ex¬ 
panding social betterment ? 

If the public schools are equipped 
with a machinery which allows no 
children to escape secular education a 
year beyond or within the advent of 
legal school age, can the Church, which 
is the sole medium, outside the home, 
of religious instruction, be content 
with the impulsive and irregular peri¬ 
odicity of evangelistic movements for 
caring for religious education more 
fully than church work now does? 


The Federation stands for the social 
study, with the Church of Christ the 
leader, once in five years, of every area 
of New York, so long as our city has 
problems and sorrows. 

RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 
in New York in the past have been ad¬ 
justed to theories rather than to condi¬ 
tions. Communions have said: ‘ ‘ This 
district has no church of our order. 
Go to. Let us enter it.” Communions 
have said this frequently, moreover, 
without ascertaining, in advance, 
whether the district was not already 
overchurched. 

The Federation does not stand for 
the idea of proscribing any communion 
of Christ from entering any area of 
New York, but it does stand for the in¬ 
creased adjustment of religious activi¬ 
ties to conditions rather than to theo¬ 
ries. 

In the name of economy, in the name 
of comity, in the name of religion, it 
advocates and assists an increasing 
measure of preliminary study in all 
districts of the city where new enter¬ 
prises are projected. 

With the city cooperatively organ¬ 
ized, all such new enterprises could be 
located as scientifically as the ordering 
hither and yon of regiments in time of 
war, or the locating of lighthouses 
along dangerous coasts. 

There are two sides to this question, 
for the adjustment of religious activi¬ 
ties to theories rather than to condi¬ 
tions has hitherto resulted both in over¬ 
lapping and overlooking. 

OVERLAPPING, 

unfortunately, characterizes the work 
of churches of the same communion in 
New York as well as the grouping of 
churches of varying communions. 
One of the most surprising retrospects 
of coming ages will be the competitive 
presence, at distances no greater than 
a street’s width, of churches of the same 
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communion, by the thousand, in New 
York City, in New York State, and 
throughout our land. The Old World, 
which was accustomed, by the union of 
Church and State, to a locality scheme 
of church extension, presents far less 
of overlapping, even in the work of dis¬ 
senting bodies, than does the New; and 
churches and church extension com¬ 
mittees should realize that the Miracle 
Worker of Galilee did not multiply 
loaves and fishes until the multitude 
had been arranged in companies and 
each disciple had been given a respon¬ 
sibility. The thought thrown out at 
the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign 
Missions, quoted on page ii, is a 
thought which is needed by church ex¬ 
tension in New York as well as by for¬ 
eign missionary extension. 

This is the great meaning of the 
establishment of the churches referred 
to on pages 17-19. All these churches 
have been placed in areas previously 
empty of ecclesiastical enterprise. 
What use is it for the Christian leaders 
of this town to go, on the eve of muni¬ 
cipal elections, to plead for ethical 
voting, in sections which have not with¬ 
in them the applications, in the form 
of institutions, of civic and Christian 
devotion ? The sides and the congested 
regions of the city will not respond to 
eleventh hour ethical appeals, delivered 
by the Christian people of the city, if, 
in the intervals between the elections, 
the churches of the city have had no 
thought of saving it as a whole. Voters 
will not follow the voice of strangers 
that go among them to preach ethics 
on election eve. Institutions, educa¬ 
ting for the highest citizenship, must 
be placed in all areas of New York, and 
instruction must be given in them in 
the years intervening between elections 
and not in the months of the campaign. 
A Citizens’ Union to draw together 
citizens of high conviction is not a 
greater need for the city than a Chris¬ 


tian Union, whose activities shall pro¬ 
duce citizens of high convictions in the 
neighborhood of every polling-booth 
from Spuyten Duyvil to the sea. In¬ 
dividual Christians of high motive, like 
Mr. Tyndall, originator of the People’s 
Tabernacles, have hitherto been strug¬ 
gling with the problem of unoccupied 
areas. His work in the great region 
between* Fifty-ninth and One Hundred 
and Nineteenth Streets, east of Third 
Avenue, was almost the pioneer work 
among 100,000 of population until last 
year. 

On the west side of the city the Fed¬ 
eration has had to do with the location 
of three enterprises, in a district of 
60,000 of population, which, before 
1897, had only one church. A study 
of the upper east side, and of other un¬ 
tenanted areas of the city, ought to 
lead to the disappearance, everywhere, 
of uncivic and un-Christian overlook¬ 
ing in religious work. 

NEIGHBORHOOD FEELINGS 
have almost disappeared in New York 
city, or, at least, in its most congested 
sections. There is a sense of neigh¬ 
borhood feeling in the same social 
stratum; there is also a reinforcement 
of community conviction by the arrival 
of election eras. Social caste and party 
ties, however, are wedges, rather than 
magnets; and the only institution which 
can draw all men unto it, and toward 
one another, is the Church. Beneath 
all the individualism of business com¬ 
petition, the struggle for social su¬ 
premacy, and the battle for political 
power and prestige, there can be, and 
there ought to be, a loyalty to the un¬ 
derlying principles of Republicanism 
and of Christianity. This was the fine 
thought in the mind of Elisha Mulford 
when he designated his great book, 
“The Republic of God.” 

It is well for any home of any street 
of New York to have its bread-winner 
successful in business struggle; it is 
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well for any home to have opportunity 
to enter circles characterized by amen¬ 
ity and culture; it is well for the land 
that its policies are given continuous 
fermentation and stimulus by party 
organization; but it ought not to be a 
matter of indifference to homes where 
political power, social prestige, and 
commercial success all dwell together, 
to know, or not to know, of the pres¬ 
ence in the neighborhood of physical 
suffering or moral stunting. Such an 
attitude of mind shows no sense of the 
Christian cohesion which is possible 
and necessary in a free land. Neigh¬ 
borhood feelings and community con¬ 
victions, whose goal shall be a larger 
increase of neighborhood happiness 
and welfare, need reawakening in New 
York. Wealthy neighborhoods need 
to be put into communication with 
neighborhoods of squalor and of suffer¬ 
ing. Individual Christian activity 
among the poor and the helpless is a 
greater protection to New York than 
its police, and a greater ornament to it 
than its Exchange; and there can be 
an immense stimulus to civic feeling in 
the future, by compacting, within 
definite districts of the city, the entire 
civic activities of individual churches 
of favored districts, both to increase 
the existing neighborliness of the less 
favored toward one another, and to 
cheer them by evidence that the Chris¬ 
tian brotherhood shown among them 
by the labors of individuals is but a 
proof and part of the interest felt 
toward them in large institutions and 
other neighborhoods of the city. 

THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM 
of the expense of inquiries now carried 
on by separate agencies can be effected 
by the Federation’s plan. 

In an inquiry now being conducted 
in the Fifth and Seventh Assembly dis¬ 
tricts, The League for Political Educa¬ 
tion are receiving, for a very small 
amount, information which they need, 


and which, had they obtained it by 
inquiry purely their own, would have 
cost them hundreds of dollars. This is 
an instance of economy which the Fed¬ 
eration hopes to see widely extended. 

Mention has before been made herein 
of the Bible Society. There is no rea¬ 
son why the Federation inquirers could 
not direct the agents of the Bible So¬ 
ciety to homes without Bibles as effect¬ 
ively as the separate inquiry of their 
agents. There is every reason why 
their expensive mode of canvassing 
should be given up, and if they would 
make the Federation their medium of 
iuquiry, they could cover all of New 
York once in five years, perhaps every 
year, through cooperation with the 
auxiliaries, something which they do 
not now either achieve or attempt. 

Sunday-school Committees are sent 
out under various auspices to look up 
children who are out of Sunday-school. 
Why should not this inquiry be con¬ 
ducted through the Federation’s can¬ 
vass and cooperative parish system ? 

Some pastors seem to think that a 
combination of anything else with a 
purely religious inquiry is detrimental; 
but here, at least, are two inquiries di¬ 
rectly cognate with church work, and 
now carried on at repetitious effort and 
expense. The method of reporting 
information to the pastors now in use, 
moreover, permits them to shut their 
eyes to the information which is not 
cognate with their everyday church 
work. 

Three good reasons, moreover, can 
be given why the Church should be the 
leader in social inquiry. It may be 
that a communication of results of extra- 
ecclesiastical inquiries should not be 
made to the churches, but only to the 
societies directly concerned; neverthe¬ 
less, the reasons still hold valid. 

The first reason is, that nothing akin 
to the everyday welfare of man escaped 
the homage and attention of Jesus 
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Christ. The churches, therefore, should 
get together to inform themselves for 
Christian activities. 

The second reason is, that the State 
bas been led into larger and larger 
humanism by the announcement and 
application of Christian ideals. But 
the State is not yet. and will not for a 
long time yet, be thoroughly Christian; 
hence, if the consciousness of kind has 
been growing among Christians, so 
that they feel their kinship more deep¬ 
ly, what can they do better than draw 
together, in the name of Christ, to dis¬ 
cover and demand the things the State 
ought yet to be and do ? There is every 
evidence that if the churches will -not 
do this, altruism, more or less agnos¬ 
tic, will leap toward the task. The 
Church in New York and throughout 
the land is urged, both for duty’s sake 
and for the sake of her own future, to 
allow no other agency to outstrip her 
in social enthusiasm. 

The third reason for combining all 
possible social inquiries with a distinct¬ 
ively church inquiry, at least once in 
five years, in every area of the city, is 
furnished by consideration for the 
people of the city. They are now vis¬ 
ited by the Federal Government every 
ten years, by the State Government 
every five years later; by the School 
Census every other year; by muni¬ 
cipal agents, many, and, as things fire 
now, by social inquiries without limit. 
The Church ought" to be sufficiently 
friendly to the people to save them, if 
possible, unnecessary visits, and where 
is there an agency, except the Federation 
of Churches, sufficiently broad to com¬ 
bine inquiry into religious and social 
conditions on the same form ? But if 
social conditions and religious condi¬ 
tions are not once in five years com¬ 
bined in the same inquiry, the social 
inquiry becomes additional to the re¬ 
ligious inquiry, and social inquiries 
may continue to be, as they are now, 


unlimited in number. The result will 
be, by and by, that every door in New 
York will be closed to all sorts of in¬ 
quiry, including religious inquiry. 
Organized social inquiry is in harmony 
with the spirit of the Church, if not a di¬ 
rect part of its mission; and the Church 
should not lessen the interest of the 
people in the Church by refusing to 
ascertain facts needed for her largest 
mission, and which will save the people 
from the annoyance of many separate 
enquiries. 

FEDERATIVE EFFORTS ELSEWHERE 

in our land, and even outside the 
United States, have . been stimu¬ 
lated by the work ef the New York 
Federation. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
British movement, which has done so 
much to bring the dissenting churches 
of Great Britain together, the report of 
the Organizing Secretary spoke of the 
“magnificent work of the Federation ” 
of this city, conceding its greater 
breadth, through its inclusion of a 
larger number of communions. An 
article in the Evening Post , immedi¬ 
ately after the return of the British 
delegation to the world-wide Congrega¬ 
tional gathering held in Boston last 
year, spoke with great satisfaction of 
the appearance before its Bristol gather¬ 
ing of a Bishop of the Established 
Church; and it was stated therein that 
the time was ripe to include some 
elements of federative methods in 
America in the English movement. 

Federation in America has the op¬ 
portunity and the obligation of being 
much broader than the federative at¬ 
tempts of lands where there is a union 
of Church and State. 

The following letter was received in 
June of the present year, and during 
that same month the Secretary an¬ 
swered enquiries from Lincoln, Neb., 
from Seattle, from San Francisco, and 
from Montreal. The influence of the 
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THE FEDERATION REPORTS IN COLLEGE CLASSROOMS OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK. 

Prof. William I. Hull, Swarthmore College, Pa.: 

“ Kindly send me a copy of yonr report on the Fifteenth Assembly District 
canvass. It will be of much value in my class on Economics and Social Science. ” 
Prof. John R. Commons, Syracuse: 

“Your work is exceedingly valuable. I am putting my students at similar 
work here.” 

Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt, Auburn Theological Seminary: 

“ I should be very grateful for a report. It would be a help in my social 
studies in the Seminary. 

Prof. Alfred T. Perry, Hartford Theological Seminary: 

“I am anxious to have a complete file of your publications. I lecture on 
Polity in the Seminary and try to make a good deal of the federation idea of 
church unity, which seems to me the most promising, if not the only feasible and 
working plan. In that connection I desire to have illustrations of the work in 
New York as a means of stimulating the young men, and of showing what can 
be done if proper effort is put forth. I greatly admire the work of your society. 
You are leading the way in this country.” 

H. M. Jones, Manager Seminary Book Room, Chicago Theological Seminary: 

“Prof. Graham Taylor has urged his class to get the Second Sociological 
canvass of the Federation of Churches. What are your terms for twenty-five 
copies ?” 

Prof. Charles R. Henderson, University of Chicago: 

‘ ‘ I have at last found time to study your admirable article so kindly sent us 
for publication. I shall recommend it to Prof. Small. I am asked to give an 
address at Rochester in May, 1898, on * The Christian Conquest of Modern Cities’. 
I intend to speak of your plan. Any documents or further information would be 
gratefully received. We have nothing in Chicago corresponding to your federa¬ 
tion and the need is urgent.” 

Prof. Albion Small, University of Chicago: 

“At Dr. Henderson’s recommendation I have read your article and fully 
agree with him about its value.” 

Prof. Frederick S. Schenck, Rutgers Theological Seminary, New Bruns¬ 
wick, N.. J.: 

“Please send me such reports of the recent work of the Federation of 
Churches as will enable me to give the students here an intelligent account of 
the plan and results of the work in which you are engaged. ” 

Prof. J. W. Conklin, Bible Nomal College, Springfield, Mass.: 

“ Please send me all the literature possible concerning the work of your Fed¬ 
eration, reports, canvassing blanks, etc., etc. I am teaching a class in city and 
other missions, and am much interested in your work. My students have been 
so much interested in the last report that I should be glad to have ten copies, 
and will gladly pay any bill you send. If any student comes out from me with¬ 
out being a broadminded cooperator it will not be my fault.” 
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Federation is thus shown to have 
touched, during 1900, all quarters of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Great Britain. 

Teapa, Tabasco, Mexico, May 30, 1900. 

To the Officers and Members of the Federa¬ 
tion of Churches and Christian Workers , 
11 Broadway , New York , N. Y.: 

Please permit me to greet you in the Lord’s 
work. In the year 1879-80 I felt moved to 
canvass the blocks next to the California Street 
Methodist Church, in Denver, Colorado, which 
church was beginning a series of special meet¬ 
ings, aiming for a revival season. It was till 
about this time a mission congregation. Re¬ 
sult—nearly forty accessions to our church, 
over two-thirds of them being recruited from 
the families I visited, the remainder from the 
families and Sunday-school of the church. All 
six unconverted members of my Bible Class 
were saved. 

After an absence of two years I visited the 
church again and found its chief officers were 
largely represented in the members I person¬ 
ally invited to these services. In 1890 the con¬ 
gregation moved into a new building and 
changed its name to Christ Church. 

During my canvass I reported “ Members ” 
to all Protestant pastors, these having letters 
to the nearest church of their denomination. 
Even families with a “ leaning towards ” some 
church we so reported. 

I was struck with the fact that gs% of the 
parents in the well-to-do families had been 
brought up in Christian homes. What a testi¬ 
mony to Christian influence’s beneficent efforts. 
I pray that your good work may prosper and 
extend everywhere in the world. 

Respectfully, 

Wm. C. Roby, M.D. 

Local Elder Methodist Episcopal Church. 

P. S.—I was a printer at the time I refer to, 
and gave from 2 to 4 P. M. to the canvass 
daily, for two weeks. Believe me, you are 
doing a work that will have permanent re¬ 
sults. Every block should be organized as a 
Mutual Aid Committee. W. C. R. 

The literature of the Federation has 
been requested in twenty-six States of 
the Union, by four places in Canada, 
by Glasgow and by London. 

One hundred and one places in our 
country have requested the literature, 
distributed as follows: Maine, 2; New 
Hampshire, 1; Vermont; 1; Massa¬ 


chusetts, 12; l£hode Island, 5; Connec¬ 
ticut, 4; New York, 15; New Jersey, 
13; Pennsylvania, 6; Maryland, 1; 
District of Columbia, 1; West Virginia, 
1; Georgia, 1; Ohio, 10; Illinois, 3; 
Michigan, 3; Wisconsin, 1; Minnesota, 
1; Iowa, 5; Missouri, 2; Nebraska, 2; 
Kansas 3: Kentucky, 1; Colorado, 2; 
Washington, 2; California, 3. In sev¬ 
eral of the cities of these widely-dis¬ 
tributed States correspondence has 
been carried on with several persons. 
Several cities have been referred to the 
Federation by the League for Social 
Service. 

A list of the existing federations in 
the United States, furnished by Rev. E. 
B. Sanford, D.D., Secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Committee on Federation of 
Churches, is as follows, and the rela¬ 
tionship of New York work to these 
federations is shown below: 

CITY FEDERATIONS. 

Jamaica Plain and Cambridge, Mass.; 
Pittsburg, Pa.; New Haven and Win- 
sted, Conn.; Hartford, Conn.; Spring- 
field and Cleveland, Ohio; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Jersey City, N. J. 

STATE FEDERATIONS. 

Maine, Connecticut, Vermont, Penn¬ 
sylvania, New York. 

The list furnished by Dr. Sanford 
includes five federations, in cities, with 
whose creation the New York Feder- 
eration has not directly had to do. 
These federations are: Jamaica Plain 
and Cambridge, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa .; 
New Haven, and Winsted, Conn. 

The first is a cooperative visitation 
scheme, employed for many years by 
the ministry of Jamaica Plain. The 
second, instituted by Dean Hodges, 
arose subsequently to the New York 
Federation; but Dean Hodges, in the 
conclusion of his stimulating book, 
“Faith and Social Service,” pays a 
high tribute to the New York Federa¬ 
tion, and had some of its literature in 
his hands before the Cambridge Feder- 
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ation was formed. An address was 
given for its formation by Rev. Dr. 
Hegeman, Vice-President of the New 
York work. It, however, has distinct¬ 
ive features of its own, as all local fed¬ 
erations in the United States ought to 
have. The Pittsburg Federation was 
founded by the Evangelical Alliance, 
and those in New Haven and Winsted, 
Conn., by the Connecticut Bible So¬ 
ciety. A plentiful supply of the New 
York Federation literature was sent to 
New Haven by request, and its helpful 
influence, and the advice of Dr. Sanford, 
then a resident of New Haven, and 
Associate Secretary of the New York 
work, have been acknowledged. 

With two federations in important 
cities, the New York Federation has 
been directly concerned by special 
invitations to Dr. Laidlaw to assist 
in their formation. One of these 
cities was Hartford, Conn., where 
the Executive Secretary addressed 
the Congregational Club of Con¬ 
necticut and the clergy of the city 
in March last, and gave advice in the 
drafting of the Constitution of the 
Hartford Federation; the other Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, which Mr. Laidlaw visited 


in October, and where a Christian Fed¬ 
eration is now moving forward slowly 
but surely. 

With three other federations, namely, 
Springfield, Ohio; Syracuse, N. Y.; aod 
Chicago, Ill., the New York Federation 
has been connected by sending to their 
moving spirits, to guidp their organiza¬ 
tion, literature of the New York work. 

Dr. Sanford’s list thus comprises 
eleven federations in cities outside New 
York, of two of which the National 
Committee has been the organizer, 
while in eight of them the literature of 
the New York work has been used to 
guide organization, and two have been 
directly organized by the visit of the 
Executive Secretary of the Federation 
during 1900, these visits, in both cases, 
being a means of revenue for the New 
York work. 

There are five State federations in 
existence, and four of them have ex- 
existed for years. The fifth was 
formed at Syracuse last October, 
and it is understood that the 
Secretary of the Institutional Church 
League is to give to the New York 
State Federation the third of his time 
which he has hitherto been giving to 


THE FEDERATION IN THE VIEW OF ASSOCIATED CHARITY WORKERS. 

Edward A. Fay, Dayton, Ohio: 

“ I think your idea the most practical and far-reaching of anything which 
the churches have undertaken and the results must be far-reaching for good.” 
W. R. Hunter, Chicago: 

“We are attempting to get the churches interested in a federation similar, 
especially, to the one in New York. I beg you, therefore, to do me the very 
great kindness of sending me a few copies of all your publications to distribute 
among some of our friends who will undertake such a movement.” 

Mrs. S. S. Mitchell. Buffalo, New York: 

“You have accomplished great things in the short time you have been or¬ 
ganized. We expect, in the First Presbyterian Church, to make use of many of 
your experiments. I have hoped that the District plan of our Buffalo C. O. S., 
might adopt some of the methods of the New York Federation of Churches.” 
John M. Glenn, Baltimore: 

“ I cannot see how there could be better work done. I would like to know 
more about it, as a guide for similar work here. ” 
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the League. This should result both 
in the increase of comity in missionary 
work in New York State and in the 
development of many local federations. 
The New York Federation has had 
correspondence with fifteen places in 
New York State, including Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany 
and Troy. 

The list of Dr. Sanford excludes the 
Christian League of Methuen, Mass., 
which has been in existence for four¬ 
teen years, and was a pioneer in making 
the individual church the unit of mem¬ 
bership. 

Newport, R. I., Nov. 26, 1900. 
My Dear Dr. Laidlaw: 

At the meeting of our Ways and M< ans Com¬ 
mittee it was decided that it would suit the 
convenience of the largest number of the 
churches if we held the meeting, of which I 
spoke to you, on Monday evening, December 
3rd. This, of course, will deprive us of the 
pleasure of having you with us. But it was 
thought that the proposed plan was already so 
familiar to the churches (we had a Church 
Unity Sunday when the subject was presented 
by all the pastors in all the churches), that we 
might proceed immediately without further 
agitation or discussion. So the meeting next 
week will be for formal organization and the 
initiation of the movement. 

We have had the good fortune to enlist the 
interest of one of the young men of our city, 
a man of culture and leisure, by profession a 
civil engineer, who has consented to supervise 
the census and place his office at our service 
for the making of the tabulation. This means, 
of course, a large saving in expense and the 
superintendance of the work by one who 
knows the city topographically and sociologic¬ 
ally. He has been a member of our State 
Legislature Committee on Education, and for 
many years a member of charities committees. 

The one question now unanswered is the all- 
important one about the census takers. My 
estimate of the city’s population was 25,000. 

I cannot tell you how grateful I am to you 
for the help you have given me in this matter. 
We should have moved like men in the dark 
but for the light you have thrown on our way. 
If we achieve anything of success no small 
part of that success may be accounted for by 
your goodness to me. 

Believe me, very faithfully yours, 

T. Calvin McClelland. 


A very important Federation in 
Wisconsin was described at the 
annual meeting of the Reform Bureau 
in Washington in 1898, at which Mr. 
Laidlaw spoke, and there are beginnings 
of federation in Bayonne and Plainfield, 
N. J., visited by Mr. Laidlaw in 1900, 
also in Newark and Elizabeth. 

There are, moreover, in all likelihood, 
many federative attempts through the 
United States fully as definite in their 
commitment to the federation idea as 
some among the entries in the above 
list. It is somewhat difficult to secure 
a complete catalogue of such attempts, 
but membership in a Press Clipping 
Bureau could effect it, and this will, 
perhaps, be undertaken by the Na¬ 
tional Committee in 1901. One of its 
definite purposes is to create a bureau 
from which information can be secured 
concerning all federative movements in 
our land. It itself is an outcome of the 
New York work. 

It is no part of the work of the New 
York Federation to concern itself with 
federative efforts outside the limits of 
our municipality; and, therefore, the 
Executive Committee has directed that 
all literature sent to other parts of our 
country be paid for at fixed rates, and 
that the Executive Secretary, when¬ 
ever visiting any other city, make a 
charge for his services. This explains 
the presence, in the financial statement 
following, of several contributions 
from sources outside the city. The 
Executive Committee of the New 
York work has thus made the experi¬ 
ence of the New York work a means 
of income for its enlargement. The 
income of the New York work has 
never yet been equal to the budget. 
The expenses of the New York work, 
on the other hand, have always been 
held within the budget adopted by its 
Council. Hence, in concluding this 
history of the achievements, equip¬ 
ments and ideals of the New York 
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work, New Yorkers are confidently- 
asked to increase their support of it; 
and until its support is adequate, places 
outside New York will cheerfully, it is 
expected, acquiesce in the continuance 
of the rules that literature sent out¬ 
side the city must he paid for, and that 
remuneration must he given for the 
visits of all paid officers of the New 
York work. 

The expenses of the work and its re¬ 
ceipts for the four years ending Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1899, as shown hy the annually 
audited statements, have heen as fol¬ 
lows : 



Expenses. 

Receipts. Given by. 

Secretary 

1896 .... 

.$2,502.64 

$1 579-90 


1897 .... 

.4,421.09 

4,969.65 

$250 

1898 .... 

.4,820.33 

. 4.726.72 

390 

1899 .... 

.6,874.52 

7,142.08 

608.62 


$18,618.58 

$18,418.35 

$1,248.62 


Thus the fiscal year, beginning De¬ 
cember 1, 1899, and to end February 1, 
1901, inherited a deficit of $200.23 from 
the 1899 account, and, exscinding the 
Executive Secretary’s releases, and 
$95.50 given outside New York city, 
the work had received, from New York 
givers, since its beginning, $17,074.23. 
More than this amount has already 
come, in cash, to New York city, from 
another Atlantic coast city, to establish 
a church whose existence is in forego¬ 
ing pages credited to the Federation; 
and from the same sources there will 
probably come to the same good enter¬ 
prise, an equivalent of the Federation’s 
"budget, at $8,000 per annum, to Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1904. 

This giving'helps New York city’s 
religious and social life, and exempts 
New York givers from themselves sup¬ 
plying one need pointed out by the 
Federation. Can New York more fitly 
show its gratitude than by promptly 
and fully caring for the Federa¬ 
tion’s modest budget from year to 
year? 

The budget for the fourteen months 


ending February 1, 1901, has been re¬ 
adopted by the Council for the fiscal 
year February 1,1901-February 1,1902, 
and will be expended as follows: 

Printing , postage and stationery ac¬ 
count , $1,000 nett. 

At least four Brooklyn reports on 
Wards IV, X, XI, I, XIII, XVI, 
XIX, XX. 

At least four Manhattan reports on 
Assembly Districts XI, XIII, V, 
VII, XXXI, East Side. 

List of churches in Greater New 
York by Assembly Districts, with 
summary of religious conditions of 
each and comparison with detailed 
XII Census population figures. 

Cards for tabulation of canvassed 
districts. 

Postage, expressage, telephone and 
stationery. 

Rent and stenography accounts , $900. 

Tabulating account , 5 clerks, $2,000. 

Furniture and fixtures account , spe¬ 
cial subscriptions. 

Salaries account , $2,500. 

Miscellaneous , including Secretary’s 
Assistant, $1,600. 

The fruitfulness of the reports of the 
Federation may be estimated by the 
following list of its publications and 
their results. 

FIRST S0CI0L0GAL CANVASS, XV As¬ 
sembly District, 1896 (out of print). 

Auxiliary “A” established, meeting 
monthly from 1897 to the present 
time, and combining churches of 
XV and XVII Assembly Districts. 

Hartley House, costing at least 
$75,000, and with annual budget of 
over $6,000. 

St. Cornelius Chapel, costing, per¬ 
haps, $30,000, an independent Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Church. 

Christ Lutheran Church, represent¬ 
ing $15,000, a self-supporting Lu¬ 
theran church. 

Fifth Avenue Baptist Church Settle¬ 
ment, costing at least $100,000. 
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Outdoor Recreation League Gymna¬ 
sium in Clinton Park. 

Condemnation of Clinton Park site. 

Improved tenement movements. 

Beginnings of co-operative parish sys¬ 
tem, which would have taken 
stronger hold if aided by directo¬ 
ries of population, a work impos¬ 
sible with means and methods of 
1896. The XY and XYII Assem¬ 
bly Districts should be recanvassed 
in 1901, to discover changes of con¬ 
ditions and to equip Auxiliary “A” 
for better work. 

SECOND SOCIOLOGICAL CANVASS, Tene¬ 
ment section XIX Assembly Dis¬ 
trict, 1897 (out of print). 

Kindergarten for colored children, 
annual budget $1,700. 

Studies of largest block in New York. 

Enlargement work of Calvary Bap¬ 
tist Chapel. 

Auxiliary “B” formed, in which a 
simultaneous co-operative visita¬ 
tion will be urged in 1901. 

THIRD SOCIOLOGICAL CANVASS, XXI 

Assembly District, 1899, 50 cents. 

English Lutheran Church recom¬ 
mended, now building at Ninety- 
second street and Broadway, $100.- 
000 . 

Continuation of Archangel Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Church decided, 
now building, Seventh avenue 
and 114th street, $100,000. 

Auxiliary “ D ” formed, and co-oper¬ 
ative parish system developed for 
neighborhood vigilance and minis¬ 
try to children. 

FOURTH SOCIOLOGICAL CANVASS, XIY 

Assembly District, 1900. 

Auxiliary “C,” continuation of Fed¬ 
eration of East Side Workers, sub¬ 
divided, and XIV Assembly Dis¬ 
trict cooperatively parished. 

Simultaneous visitation carried out 
successfully, 1900. 


Improvements of People’s Home 
Church, Eleventh street, stimu¬ 
lated, $35,000. 

FIFTH SOCIOLOGICAL CANVASS, XVII 

Ward, Brooklyn, 1900. 

Auxiliary “ BA ” formed. 
Cooperative parish system adopted. 
Simultaneous visitation, 1901, ar¬ 
ranged. 

Preliminary reports have already 
been made upon the 

SIXTH SOCIOLOGICAL CANVASS, IV, V, 

XI Wards, Brooklyn. 

Auxiliary “BB ” formed. 

Cooperative parish system accepted. 
Simultaneous visitation arranged. 

SEVENTH SOCIOLOGICAL CANVASS, I 

Ward, Brooklyn, 1900. 

Auxiliary “BC” (Brooklyn Heights) 
formed. 

Cooperative parish system accepted. 
Simultaneous visitation arranged. 

EIGHTH SOCIOLOGICAL CANVASS, XI 

and XIII Assembly Districts, Man¬ 
hattan, 1900. 

Auxiliary “ F ” to be formed. 
Cooperative parishes to be recom¬ 
mended. 

Enlarged work among negroes by 
the St. James Presbyterian Church 
already assisted. 

NINTH SOCIOLOGICAL CANVASS, V, VII 

Assembly Districts, 1900. 
Auxiliary “ G” formed. 

TENTH SOCIOLOGICAL CANVASS, 1901, 
XIII, XVI, XIX Wards arranged. 
Auxiliary “BD.” 

In addition to the above, Auxiliary 
‘ ‘E, ” Borough of the Bronx, was formed 
in 1899. It has carried on union ser¬ 
vices in Crotona, Cedar and Van Cort- 
landt Parks during the last two sum¬ 
mers, and drawn up for the same a 
union form for outdoor worship. It 
has a cooperative parish system under 
formation. 
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C0N1TO BUTTONS FTO CHURCHES 
♦Since l'89~6 ' 


‘■l 1 ! 


750 ... 


St.Bartholomew’s P.E. 
University Pl.fres 
by pr.Alexander 
rest Find Collegiate R.D.2 

.AiiL 

First D1 scirle6 of Chrl6t 
Fifteenth St.Pres, 

Park Pres. 

Earths Meml Refd G6man 3 
l8?l 

Calvary Bart! at 
*Fifth Avenue 
Judson Memorial 
Madison 'venue' 

Mt. Morris 
Second Avenue 
Bedford Fark Cong. 

Broadway Tabernacle 
Manhattan 
Pir.grln 

Second Evangel Assecu 
Ho ly Trl nl ty Lutheran 
Redeemer 

Bllnn Memorial H.E . 

Craco 

Metmpolltan Temple 
Parv Avenue 
St.Jones 
St. Luke's 
St.' Paul's 
FI ra_t Morav l an 
Brl ck Pre sby terl an 
Fifth Avenue 
Hope Chapel 
Kadi son Square 
Mt Washington 
Scotch 

Washington Heights 
Wust End 

Reformed Presbyterian 
Washington Heights U. P.l 
All Angels P. E . 

► All Soule 
Archangel 
Christ, Rlverdale 
Christ 

Holy Communion 
*Holyrood Chapel 
kedi ator 
fro-Cathedral 
St, Ambrose 
i St, George's 
St. James 

Holy Trinity, SBth St. 

8t. Mary's 
’ St. Matthew's 
:$t. Michael's 
Mt, Cornelius 
Sion 4 St. Timothy 
;;16onlngdele Refor med 
Church of the Stranger.. . 
l399 D«nox Ave Disciples 2^ 
Sbianual Bapti st, it 1. 

Fortyseerond street lj 1. 

Chrl st luth eran 21 10. 

awnuel * it 11 


90., 

101.42 

5*. 

5., 

175.f’5 

9. 

25. 

135. 

25. 


10 . 

1. 

150. 

45. 

20 . 

10 . 

40, 

20 . 

15. 

10 . 

40.; 

20 . 

40. 

30. 

220 . 

90 . 

4. 


40. 


65. 

15.50 

30. 


40. 


2 . 


St Johnto, 

St. Mark's 
St. Matthew’s 
St. Paul’s 
Calvar y M. E. 

Centenary 

Church of the Sa'-l. 

Mott Avenue 
St. Andrew's 
Madl son Av eftUPrssy 
Rutgers Rlr/nrai de 
Sea and Land 
Woodstock 
Good Shepherd 
Calvary P.E, 

Grace 

St. Chrysostom's 
Wood's Memorial 
1900 

Atonement Luthe ran 
Gustavus Adolphus 
Grace 

St. Water's 
Firs3 Preshyte rl 
St. James 
intercession P.E, 

St, Mark's 
Incarnation 
St. Edmund's 
Ascension Merjiorf 
5t. Ann's■ 

St. Andrew's* 

2nd Collegiate Raformad 

1899 People's M.K.. 

BROOKLYN CHURCHES 
Mtrcy Avenue Baptist 
Clinton Avenue Cong . 

Lea Avenue 
Purl tan 

St, Paul’s Luthe ran 
St, Peter's 
Hannon Place M. E. 

Noetrand Ave. 

St. John's 

Lafayette Avenue Pres, 
Ross Street 
Christ Episc opal 
Grace 

Holy Trinity 
Messiah P.E . 

St, Ann’s 
St. Peter's 
Fuehwi ck Reformed 
First 

Reformed on the Heights 
Nem an Reformed 

19 co . 

Wyckoff Heights Rapt! at 
Strong Place 
Mayflower Branch Cong 
Park 

Melrose Evangel. Assocn.: 
St. John's Ruth ran 
Grace Metho d!st 
York Street 
Bushwi ck Avenue 


5. 

Ebenezer Presbyter! an 1 

f 

15. 

Greera Avenue " * 1 

-1 

25. 

First 1 

100. 

4. 

Bedford Avs. 1 

5. 

25. 

Ridgewood Hts. Refdmried.l 

2. 

1. 

Ocean Hill ” 1 

2. 

1. 

FI at 1 andt 1 

1. 


St, John's Hospital P.E.l 

1. 

25 

Jamal ca 1 

1. 

25. 

Good Shepherd , 

• 5. 

25. 

St. Andrew's 1 

1 0 

10. 

All Souls Universal! st 1 

! 5 '. 

2, 

Washington Ave. Bapti st lj 

. 25 ' 

1. 

Bushwi ck Congregatl 1 

L 5. 

5. 

704.13. 


slaio GIVERS OUTSIDE HEW YORK CITY 

1896 V 

\Y. Rauschenbusch, Rochester, Prof. Bapt. Theo. Seminary 
Since 18 97 

Pref. Conklin, Springfield, Prof. Bible Nor. Col. 

Horace Dutton, Boston 
J. F. Jones, Marietta, Ohio 

Prof. Grahaip Taylor, Chicago, Prof. Theological Seminary 
Rev. D. H. Trlbon, Boston, Chaplain ”avy Yard 
Since 1898 

Jeffrey P. Brackett, Balt., Balt. C. 0. 3. 

Rev. E. H. Hyington, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. Coe, Evanston, Ill., Northwestern University' 

Prof. J. Q. Dealey, Providence, Brovm University 
Chas. Gibson, Albany 
Robert Treat Paine, Boston 
Rev. George Perrin, Boston 


5- 

- 1 U „ 

V 5 . Rev. E. M. Helms, Boston 
;31W,"5? Rev. D. W. Waldron, Boston, Cong. Missionary Soc 


47.24 

25. 

20 . 

10 . 

5. 

50. 

25. 

16.37 

25. 

25 . 

25. 

10 . 

20 . 

50. 

5. 

35. 

25. 


it 10. 
25. 
29. 
7. 


3.50 

5. 

5. 

2. 


Taylor, Passaic 
Miss Laura M. Platt, Phila., Settlement w or ker 
Since 1899 

Edwin P. Clark, Brooklyn 
C. E. Hayward, Jescho Centre 

F. L. Hoffman, Newark, Acty. Prodantial Ins. Co. 

Rev. Mr. Hutchins, New Haven 
Rev. Dr. Miller, Paterson 

Mrs. S. S. Mitchell, Buffalo, Buffalo Ch. Diet. Plan 
Karl A. Shunakor, Chicago 
Rev. Harvey Wood, Patterson 
Since 1900 

E. A. Fay, Dayton, 0., Dayton, C. 0. S. 

Plainfield Churches, Forming Federation 
Hartford Churches, Forming Federation 
Cleveland Churches, Forming Federation 
T. C.MCClellcnd, Newport, R. I., f 0 mlng Federation 
M. C. Jenaain, Albany 

R. B. Parker, Provldonee, R. I., forming Federation 
Dr. Taneyhill, Baltimore 
Marcus Morton,Boston, 

Cincinnati Public Library, 

Anson Ph6lps Stokes,jr,New Haven 

Edwin MIBul klev and fr iends In First Py.es.Ch..Englewood _ 


Other miscellaneous office eales 9 . 00 ' 

ms* 

Churches additional to those In the above lists,which have onto 
the ranks of Fsd6ratlon supporters during 1900 are:Noble St.Presbyt 
erian,BklnjAdveht,Lutheran,Kan.|Tabernacle ME.,Bkln.134th St.Refd 
Dutch,Man.|35th St.JA.E.. 

Many of the churches contributing in earlier years have alrsedj 
Tledged renewals for the year ending February 1,1901. 

Additions to the list will be entered In the. 5th Annual Report 
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THE COUNCIL 


of the Federation is comprised of the 
gentlemen whose names here appear 
in autograph, and of others whose 
names are printed below. The Council 


is divided into three sections, one 
third retiring each year. At the next 
annual meeting each borough of the 
city will be given representation. 


/?/< **•* J l . 
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Additional Representatives. 

Hon. George G. Reynolds, M. E. 

Rev. Richard Hartley, Baptist. 

William M. Isaacs, Baptist. 

Rev. D. Schnebel, Evangelical Assoc’n. 
Samuel W. Bowne, Methodist Episcopal. 
John S. Huyler, “ “ 

John Bulwinkle, “ “ 

Henry Mackay, Presbyterian. 

George B. Fiske, Reformed Dutch, 
and representatives of the following organiza¬ 
tions : 

Association for the Improving of the Condition 
of the Poor. 

Children’s Aid Society.' 

Charity Organization Society. 

Church Temperance Society. 

Y. W. C. A. 

Y. M. C. A. 

International Order King’s Daughters and 
Sons. 

N. Y. C. Church Extension and Missionary 
Society of M. E. Church. 

League for Social Service. 

League for Political Education. 


Church Missionary Societies. 

Christian Endeavor Union. 

Epworth League. 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 

Brooklyn Association for Improving Condition 
of Poor. 

Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society. 

Brooklyn City Missions. 

PRESIDENTS OF AUXILIARIES. 

MANHATTAN. 


Rev. James H. Hoadley, D.D. XV, XVII 

Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith. XIX 

Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph.D. XIV 

Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D. XXI 

Rev. Angelo F. Ostrander, D.D. XXXV 

-(to be elected.) XI, XIII 

Rev. Jas. D. Steele, Ph D. V, VII 

BROOKLYN. 

Rev. Lewis Francis, D.D. XVII 

Rev. W. B. Allis, IV, V, XI 

Rev. L. Mason Clarke, I 
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THE CONSTITUTION. 


I.—Name. 

This organization shall be known as the Fed¬ 
eration of Churches and Christian Workers in 
New York City. 

II.— Object. 

The object of the Federation is to bring the 
organized intelligence and love of our churches 
to bear upon the material, social, economic, 
civic and spiritual interests of the family life of 
our city, and through interdenominational con¬ 
ference and cooperation to meet its every re¬ 
ligious and moral need. 

III.— Method. 

The object of the Federation is to be effected: 

(i.) By a thorough investigation of various 
sections of the city, in cooperation with the 
churches in such sections, for the purpose of 
obtaining data on which to base an accurate 
knowledge of the social life and of the churches, 
in order to determine action appropriate and 
necessary to secure the well-being of the home- 
life of each section. 

(2.) By the cooperation of the Federation 
with existing agencies to meet the needs dis¬ 
closed. 

(3.) By stimulating the creation of new agen¬ 
cies wherever existing agencies prove inade¬ 
quate. 

IV. — Membership. 

Each church in New York City may be rep¬ 
resented in the Federation by its pastor and 
two lay members—one man and one woman. 

Each co-operating organization that may be 
selected by the Council may be represented by 
one member. 

V. — Government. 

The government of the Federation shall be 
vested in a Council. 

This Council shall be composed of one pastor 
and one lay member (from each borough), from 
each religious body in the Federation having 
fifty or fewer churches, and of two pastors and 
two lay members from each co-operating re¬ 
ligious body having more than fifty churches. 

There shall also be one representative from 
such organizations as may be chosen by the 
Council to join the Council, 

The officers of the Federation shall be ex- 
officio members of the Council. 

The Council shall have no authority over the 
churches. 

Its powers shall be advisory, administrative 
and executive. 

It shall appoint committees and commissions 
to effect the object of the Federation. 
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It shall elect the officers of the Federation. 

It shall make by-laws for the Federation and 
for its own government. 

It shall fill whatever vacancies may occur in 
its membership. 

VI.—Amendments. 

These articles may be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Federation by recommendation 
of the Council or by motion of any member on 
one month’s notice. 

BY-LAWS. 

Minute in their character, many of 
them the drafting of the late Robert R. 
MacBurney, Secretary of the Y. M. C. 
A., give to the work of the Federation 
a most business-like form. There are 
sections relative to the Federation as a 
whole; to the Council; to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee; to the Auxiliaries; 
and to Standing Committees on Ways 
and Means; Investigation; Coopera¬ 
tion; Extension; and Legislation. 

There is a suggested Constitution 
for each sub-Federation or Auxiliary 
formed, and this has been adopted 
everywhere. 

There may thus be in every Assembly 
District or Ward of the city, a working 
union of churches and philanthropies, 
with the following committees, which 
can be added to or diminished at will 
by the Auxiliaries, which are autono¬ 
mous in membership and methods. 


Actually, in every Auxiliary yet formed, 
the invitation to membership has been 
as broad as the local forces for good. 

Committee on Investigation and Invitation. 

Committee on Evangelization. 

Committee on Sunday Schools. 

Committee on Public Schools and Libraries. 

Committee on Streets, Parks and Baths. 

Committee on Tenements. 

^Committee on Summer Outings. 

Committee on Temperance. 

Committee on Thrift. 

Committee on Programme. 

The Committee on Invitation and 
Investigation, of all Auxiliaries yet 
formed, is in charge of the Executive 
Secretary of the Federation. It di¬ 
vides the districts into cooperative 
parishes. Hence the Central Federa¬ 
tion is through this Auxiliary Commit¬ 
tee in direct touch with every sub-Fed¬ 
eration. Hence, also, there is brought 
to each Auxiliary the knowledge of 
what all others are doing, and the 
growth of cooperative devotion is stimu¬ 
lated thereby. So much work now de¬ 
volves upon the Executive Secretary, 
and so important is it to give him 
larger freedom for his constructive 
tasks, that special efforts are now being 
made to supply him with an assistant, 
and donations for this purpose will be 
most welcome. 


All Subscriptions to the Federation should be sent to its Office, 11 Broadway, 
and checks should be made payable to the order of Col. Wm. H. Rowe, Jr., Treas. 
















Tj^EDERATION will be issued quarterly, with monthly 
A supplements, as the record and organ of the Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers in New York City. 

It is not sent forth as a new periodical, but simply as a 
publication necessary to carry, to the acquaintance and con¬ 
science of the churches of investigated districts, and to the 
friends and forces of Church extension in our city, such facts 
and recommendations as appear herein. 

Moreover, FEDERATION is clesigned to prove that the 
plan of the central organization is practical, and is in har¬ 
mony with the whole spirit of Christian work in our day 
both in its foreign missionary and home missionary aspects. 

It is sent to all the churches of all creeds in Greater 
New York. Churches now closely allied with the Federation 
receive copies for their delegates gratissime. All others are 
invited to send the names of two delegates, and thereby they 
will be accorded the same privilege. 

Equipped with machinery and methods to make a religi¬ 
ous and sociological study of one-fifth of the city every year, 

and to aid the simultaneous visitations of all co-operative parishes, 
the Federation asks all churches to take a co-operative mem¬ 
bership in the organization. This granted, Federation will 
make disclosures pertaining to the Kingdom of God, district 
by .district, in all the boroughs, seeking everywhere to- aid 
devotion by induction, and to add co-operative to individual¬ 
istic Church work. See list of churches already co-operating in 
this number. 


Annual Membership for Churches reported strong in their own communion, 
$25.00, minimum. 

Annual Membership for Churches of medium strength, $15.00, maximum. 

“ “ “ “ “ least strength, $1.00—$5.00. 

Individual givers are also solicited to swell the contributions of each religious 
communion, and to provide for its weak churches. FOUNDERS, $100 
or over; ASSOCIATES, $50-$100; SUPPORTERS, $I-$50. 

See honor roll herein. 


Publication Subscription, $1.00 per Annum. 













(a) To increase the teaching function of the Church, by getting 
all families with a denominational preference into touch with the 
churches of their faith, and all families without any preference assigned 
to the church supervising their neighborhood. 

(b) To locate within the section assigned each church all nauseous 
and noxious influences, and protest and proceed against them in 
the name of the local cooperating churches, and the cooperative 
church of the entire city. 



(c) To develope a locality method of relief work, giving the 
churches having charge of a series of blocks responsibility to care for 
the needy referred to them. 

(d) To locate and conduct church and charity enterprises in New 
York by adaptation to conditions rather than adaptation to precon¬ 
ceived theories. 



(e) To awaken the churches to interest in and effort for 
movement that comes to give the people more abundant life. 


every 
















% OF PULL SIZE OPEN. 
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1 Page, monthly, 
1-2 Page, monthly. 
1-4 “ 


Biglow’s Printing, 



being faithfully executed from artistic 
type, is desirable for tasty programs. 

1 16 


L. H. B 1 QLOW & COHPANY, 



62 Broad St., or Arcade, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 




Blair’s Ink Making Security Fountain Pens 

Produce their own ink by merely filling, the holders with water which turns into a permanent 
black, violet or scarlet copying ink enabling the owner to produce the right ink at any time or 
place. The ink making quality will last one year and can be renewed at a trifling cost. Saving 
the price of the pen in a few months. 

They cannot leak. No weak internal mechanism. Regular shape 14 carat Gold Pens. Up¬ 
per feed-bars on long point pens.. Under feed-bars on short point. They cost no more, even 
considerably less than the old makes. More than 12',006 sold in six weeks: 

To give our readers this Absolutely Perfect Fountain Pen at a moderate price, we'have made 
an arrangement with Blair’s Fountain Pen Co., of New York, to furnish our subscribers their 
Security Fountain Pens at the following low prices: 


No. 1 Gold Pen, fine point, . . $1.75 
No. 2 “ “ “ or stub point, 2.00 


Handsomely Chased and ,Gold Mounted, 75 cents extra. To insure getting these Pens at 
prices named, orders for themshould be sent direct to this office with the price of the pen desired. 
Should you wish to have them insured against loss in the mails, send eight cents extra. 


COTRELL & LEONARD, 

472-478 Broadway, Albany, N, Y. 

Makers of University, Pulpit and Bench Gowns, 

I llustrated bulle¬ 
tin and samples 
upon application, or 
we will send New 
York City represent¬ 
ative if asked for. 


P ULPIT~^ 
^GOWNS. 

CHURCH VESTMENTS 

Custom Clerical Cailors 

COX SONS & VINING, 

70 Fifth Ave,, NEW YORK, 


$24.00 

12.00 

6.60 


1=8 Page, monthly, . $3.90 
1 = 16 “ “ . 2.25 

For space, address 


The Federation of Churches, 11 Broadway, N.Y. 






















